





Clubs yo 



OLD IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. OETfraiT.I 


fiCH ee.fi PROOF- BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


Cleek 

An all-purpose iron 
lor distance oil 
the fairways. Used in 
much tne same way as 
today's #2 iron. 


Putter 

£ven in the old days, 
pullers took 
queer shaoes. This one 
has a wooden head, 
faced with iron. 


The year was 1895. 

The first U. S. Open was played at Newport. 

Eleven men entered. 

Horace Rawlins won with a 173 for 36 holes. 

Golf has changed a lot since then. 

Most woods and irons are no longer made by hand. 
Their shafts are steel instead of hickory. 


Their proud old names have given way to antiseptic numb 
Happily, there is one club that hasn't changed a bit. 
Canadian Club is still distilled with the same formula 
Hiram Walker created back in 1858. And it's still a prefe 
whisky wherever distinguished people gather. 

At country clubs. Private homes. Fine hotels. Restaur? 
And taverns. 


I might have seen 



Mashia-Nibliek 

Corresponds lo today's 
#6 or 07 iron. 

TMe deep ridges on its 
face gave balls 
the required backspin. 


Driver 

Note the leather inset, 
affixed with wooden 
pegs. Club boltom 
is ram's horn and 
brass, for added strength. 


Why this whisky's universal popularity? 

Canadian Club has the lightness of Scotch and the smooth 
satisfaction of Bourbon. No other whisky tastes quite like it. 
You can stay with it all evening long. In short ones before 
dinner, in tall ones after. 

You owe it to yourself to try Canadian Club — the world's 
lightest whisky — this very evening. 






Gooseneck Niblick 

This is an early 
gooser>eck cfub. Sornc 
modern clubs are 
designed (his way in 
an attempt to 
prevent shanking. 




with hickory shafts. 


*The Best In The House” m 87 lands 

Clubs courtesy Golf Trading Company. Nfrw York. N. Y. 


the first U.S.Open. 



n"S ('iRI‘'A’r. . . GOING CADI U.AC! There is absolutely no other driving experience 
to match that pro\ ided by a Cadillac — whether it is a new 1966 model or one that has seen previous ser\’ice. 
'I'hc car is so smooth and so elegantly quiet, its conveniences so complete, and its safety features so reassur- 
ing that Cadillac owners are the must satisfied motorists in the luxury car field. Sec your authorized dealer 
soon. Ilis long experience in sening fine-car owners is your assurance of lasting motoring satisfaction. 
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If you play for money, the 
Wilson Staff ts your kind of s;olf 
ball. If you play for fun too. 

The Staff is a proven money^'n’inner 
that has helped earn more than 
*1,000,000 in tournament prize money 
since it was introduced in 1954* 

When you look at it that way, 
the *1.25 you put out for a 
Wilson Staff isn't an expense at all— 
it's an investment in victory. 


IDifoon 


Avail 


only through gotl profvsuonal shop*. 



Who’s going to buy the groceries 
if you can’t work? 


When an accident or a prolonged illness 
keeps you Ctovn wotkiug and earning, 
how long will your pay checks continue 
to come in? 

Even if your hospital insurance takes 
care of all of your medical expense — 
who will lake care of your family’s liv- 
ing expenses? 

Your A»U*L agent can 
help you give your fam- 
ily guaranteed income 


as long as you're disabled — tax-free 
cash incon\c Lo meet mortgage and in- 
stalment payments, buy food and cloth- 
ing. and enjoy ''living as usual!” 

You don’t have to be helpless when 
serious disability cuts off your income 
and llireatens lo exhaust your savings 
— if you do something about it now. 
Call your A»U*h agent. If you’re not 
, acquainted wilh him, write to us. 
We will send you his name. 



The Cempe/if with the fierteership gMesephr 

AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT NORTH MERIDIAN 
DEPT. S-66. INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 46206 
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end, by Time Inc., S40 N. Michi- 
gan Ave.. Chicago, III, 60611; prin- 
cipal oRkc Rockelelkr Center, New 
Yorli. N.Y. 10020; James A. Linen, 
Hresideni; D. W. Brumbaugh, 
Treasurer; Bernard Barnes. Secre- 
tary. Second<lass postage paid 
at Chicago. III. and at additional 
mailing oHicca. Authorised as 
second<laaa mail by tbc Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, Canada and 
Fur payment of postage in cash. 
C..S. and Canadian subscriptions 
S7.30 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere m the world M a year, all 
other $10 a year. 
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Next week 

THE riV/5 Tin Yankee Toriuncs 
after Ralph Houk succccdcil 
Johnny Keane as manager was 
phenomenal. Leonard Koppcu 
anabrtes the turnaboiil and ex- 
plains the real reasons for it. 

A WA/>Pf/V//VS wiih moiors is 
the famed 24'hour automobile 
race at Lc Mans. France. The 
brilliant ears, teeming crowds 
and props in pop an al) min- 
gle in eolorlul photomontages. 

A HOME FOR HERONS is sit- 
ting on a million dollars' worth 
of New Jersey occanfroni. Bit 
Gilbert iciis why the residents 
of Slone Harbor have decid- 
ed they prefer birds to cash. 


Q 1966 ay Tua inc. all rights reservu). HEntooucnoN w’itkout 


PCRstissiON IS gntiCTLy pROHismo 


LETTER FROM 


Golfers arc forever talking about tac- 
tics — how to handle this tree, that 
bunker, this swale, that mound — all 
things that dictate how they play a 
hole. They often sound like generals 
plotting at a sand table. With that in 
mind, we decided a year ago to build 
what amounted to a sand table for the 
four crucial holes at the Olympic Coun- 
try Club, the site of next week's U.S. 
Open. By the time we were finished — 
with the results shown on the cover 
and beginning on page 56 — we had al- 



takakjian toying around 


most called up an army of our own. 

Last July Senior Editor Ray Cave 
played Olympic w ith the club pro. Kyle 
Burton, and with Burton's guidance 
selected the holes to be modeled. Aerial 
mapping photographs were obtained 
and Professor I>esider Slavoj of City 
College of San Francisco drew cut- 
away views of the holes showing un- 
dulations of the ground in feet above 
sea level. When the rough models were 
finished Joseph Dey. executive director 
of the VJ.S. Golf Association, inspected 
them and. w ith the help of topographi- 
cal maps, indicated just how he planned 
to narrow the fairways for the Open, 
which was still months off. Then Ken 
Venturi, who knows the course better 
than any touring pro. was brought to 
New York. With Golf Editor Alfred 
Wright he worked out where lee shots 
should land and the proper arcs for 
ideal drives. He also pinpointed the 
hidden pitfalls that will bother the 
Open competitors. 

But the most demanding job of all 
fell to the man who made the models, 


6 


THE PUBLISHER 


AsdurTakakJian. Takukjian is an artist 
who, some years ago. began making 
toys for his children out of tin cans, 
funnels, bottle caps, thimbles, sink 
drains, nuts, bolts, washers and in- 
genuity. They were fine as playthings, 
but when art-loving adults began to 
pri/e them as decorations Takakjian 
found himself in a new realm of artistic 
activity, making what he calls dimen- 
sionals. Asked by Si’oRiti li.(.i;sTKA,tii) 
Art Director Richard Ciangel to use his 
dimensional approach on golf holes, 
he built a multicolored four-foot sam- 
ple that he and Gangcl gradually styl- 
ized down to essentials. Takakjian then 
went to Olympic, where he became 
such a familiar figure around the course 
that mcnibcrs would stop him in the 
clubhouse and ask how his game was 
(he docs not play golf). Returning to 
his Tarrytown, N.Y. workshop and 
gu//cf>- where (he haffway fighting is 
diffused through a grid of coffee cans 
— he began construction. 

There were problems. "1 had to have 
something like 300 trees for the four 
models." he says. “When I checked 
the possibility of having them made 
out of Plexiglas 1 found they might cost 
as much as S30 apiece." He eventually 
came up with a liquid called Crystal- 
Cast that could be mixed with dyes to 
make any desired color. The design for 
a mold also bothered him. hut Gangel 
had the answer to that; a filled-in whis- 
key shot glass of the sort used by clip 
Joints to dciraud their customers. 

Several weeks later, just as wc had 
always planned. Ken Venturi sat down 
to the models like a fascinated general 
and began saying things like. "You've 
got to watch this black tree on your 
drive. . . . Put a red circle right on that 
yellow knoll. . . . Let me have a piece 
of that wire. I'llshowyou how this shot 
has to fade into the hill. . . . That's per- 
fect, perfect. . . 

Takakjian was amused. But then, he 
is getting accustomed to seeing adults 
play with his toys. 
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I chose my investments 
carefully... why would I want 
Bache to review 
my portfolio? 


Times change and circumstances change. And 
even the most carefully selected investments 
can lose some of their momentum. 

Bache. with a depth of research and a unique 
insight called The Bache Perspective, can give 
you an objective opinion on whether your 
holdings are suited to your goals. 

Just phone your Bache Manager 
(we have offices in major cit 
ies in the U. S.. Canada and 
abroad). Give him a list of 
your holdings and talk over 
your objectives with him. He 
will have Bache Research 
prepare a comprehensive 
analysis for you. 

Bache &Co. 

ISCORPOnATED 

Member: All Major Stock and 
Commodity Exchanges 
Founded 2879 






Shiver her timberg'™th 


We sailed the seven seas to bring you this swashbuckling new scent. 

To southern Italy for essence of bergamot. To Yugoslavia for mousse 
de chene. To Singapore for patchouli. To France for sage clary oil. To ^ ^ 

Paraguay for petitgrain. We added our native expertise, splash of L QJn|^ 
imagination, dash of wit — and bounded up with a stormy new brew.jj^ jlj^,^. 

What else could we call it? SEVEN SEAS. ^ 

brisk and buoyant cologne . . . coohas-the-oeean after shaTe lotion . . . all-purpose talc. . . deodorant shower bar soap. 


Scwft SaM DtViviM Fobergd Inc. 



Permanent press isn't everything • Sure, we have it. it's called Best/Prest. But 
when you shop for slacks, look for fit! Look for style and finish! You'll find the 
look and feel you want — in Oshkosh Sportswear. • Stride 
slacks are permanently pressed. That's taken for granted. 

But check the other features! The no-roll waistband! Extra 
stitching for extra wear! Dozens of superior quality features! 



GUARANTEED PERMANENT PRESS^ 





Oshko&h, Wisconcin • Copyright 1966 
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H. WENZEL TENT&DUCK CO. • ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Tents and Sleeping Bags 


there's nothing so enjoyable as 
camjjinn out. And witii Wenzel Tents and Sleep- 
ing Bags you get extra features, extra quality to 
assure you of added pleasure. So. let’s go camp- 
ing . . . with Wenzel ! 

America’s Leading Line Si.n/:c ISi? 



Straight forward . . from heel to tie . . SlacyAdanis new half-high styling 
a leader m the rtsing popularity oi Town Brwis Wing-tipped, tunncl-tied and 
nidtle on the finest lasts in the world. Style J68, burnt moss soft textured calf 
Stacy-Adams shoes $28.50 to $.50 00. Stars -Adams Co., Uroiklon, Mass, Est. '*875 


BOOKTALK 

A backward look is usoful to theso who 
would consorva our natural resources 

H istors is of use. Kiuniing what has h.ip- 
pened in the past is essential for taking 
iniklligenl action that Mill shaix* the future 
for the better. I his is true of ain lield of 
human endeasor, hut it is p.iriicularK true 
of conservation. Mans of its enthusiasts are 
well-intentioned hut ignorant of the work 
ami icsearch that has gone on before. Now 
the Ronald I’lcss in New N ork has published 
l)riieiii\ of Anu’iicun Ctiii\fi\aiioii (S4.50|. 
edited bv Menrv C'lepper of the Societv of 
Aiv.crtcan I oresicrs. a book that should 
give anvone interested in the field a gmid 
grasp of the basic histor>. Various authori- 
ties, such as Richard H. Stroud of the Sport 
1 ishing Institute. C larence P. Idjll of the 
Insiitule of Marine Science .tc Miami and 
James B, rrefeihen of ihe W ildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, offer concise sketches of de- 
velopments in the major fields of natural 
icwurccs, 

America’s historical record in resource 
use is not a good one. We grew rich in the 
past at the risk of impoverishing the future. 
The mvth was that our riches were inex- 
haustible. and catch phrases coined in the 
early days of settlement ■Tivers teeming 
with salmon." "endless forests" and "un- 
counted buffalo" - haunt us today. It was 
not until the laic Idih century that some 
Americans began to realize that resources 
could be vviped out. land depleted and 
sircants ruined. 

Conservation in the United States owes its 
impetus to perceptive citizens, not to state 
or government oflicuils. The father of the 
movement was CJeorgc Perkins Marsh. .i 
Vermonter, whose book Muw ««</ Suture. 
published in IKM. stressed the vital function 
of forests as checks against erosion and 
flood control. Other scientists followed his 
lead, often in ciHipcr.iiion with sportsmen 
who had seen the ravages firsthand. Spencer 
I ullerton Baird led the U.S. fish Commis- 
sion in the IH70s. K. F'ishcrandC. Hart 
Merriam adviK'ated laws for bird protec- 
tion. Out of their efforts grew what is now 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife .Service. .A gifted 

foiesier. (iilTcvrd F’inehoi. got the car of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Roosevelt made 
conservation part of the national vivcabu- 
lar>- As the movement got under way. there 
were new leaders and new thinkers, such as 
Dr. Hugh H Bennett, ariiculaic and per- 
suasive. who alerted the people and Con- 
gress to the dangers of soil erosion. 

Today, thanks to the efforts of the Fish- 
ers. Marshes, Bairds, I’mehots, Merriams 
and Bcnneiis. conservation has become a 
major public concern. Origin', is a stimulat- 
ing and informative guide that puts it all in 
pc’-speciise and goes the reader hope. 

Rohiri II. Rovif 




UsS) United States Steel 






Don’t 

forget 

the 

stainless steel 
wheel covers, 
Sport ! 


Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 



With all the comforts of home. Ontario offers you an incomparable Adventure Vacation. It’s the canoe paddle 
dripping in the stillness on one of a quarter-million lakes. Ifs candle-light and wine. It's the King's Highway and 
luxurious resorts. It's the raucous excitement of one of the world's biggest midways. Or the sunswept serenity of 
a secluded sandy beach. It's yours to choose and enjoy. It's nearby Ontario . . . land of Great Adventure Vacations. 



Wriielot our free 52-page colour booklet: Department of Tourism & Information. Room 18, Parliament Buildings. Toronto. 


ONTARIO-.. M 


MR2 



Ugly is only skin-deep. 


If moy not be much to look at. But be- 
neoth fhoi humble exterior beats on air- 
cooled engine, it won't boil over ond rum 
your piston rings. If won’t freeze over ond 
ruin your life. It's in the bock of the cor 
for better traction in snow and sand. And 
it will give you about 29 miles to a 
gallon of gos. 

After o while you get to like so much 


obouf the VW, you even get to like whof 
it looks like. 

You find thot there’s enough legroom 
for almost onybody's legs. Enough heod- 
room for almost onybody's head. With o 
hat on it. Snug-fitting bucket sects. Doors 
that close so well you can hardly close 
them, (They're so airtight, it’s better to 
open the window a crack first.) 


Those pioin, unglamorous wheels ore 
each suspended independently, So when 
a bump makes one wheel bounce, the 
bounce doesn't make the other wheel 
bump. It's things like that you poy the 
*1585* for, when you buy o 
VW. The ugliness doesn't add 
a thing to the cost of the cor. 
That's the beouty of it. 



©Volks«vog*n ol Amer.so, nc. "Suggested Rela.i Pf.ce, Eos' Coos' P O E-, loeol Toies ond O'hef Dcolef Delever/ C^iarges, it Any, Addiiionol. 


If you have forced-air heat, 
you own half a 

G-E Central Air Conditioning 
system already. 



Take the case of Mr. William Daniels of Bay Village, 
Ohio, who says: “It took less than a day to have G-E 
Central Air Conditioning installed in our home.” 
Why so easy? Because Mr. Daniels had forced-air 
heat, he already had adequate ducting. And putting 
in the ducts does represent half— or more — of the 
time and work needed to install a central air condi- 
tioning system in a home. 

Why G.E.? “I have confidence in the name,” answers 
Mr. Daniels. And there’s a good reason. G.E. makes 
every major component that goes into its system. 


Every part is matched to work perfectly with the rest. 
This means maximum efficiency, dependable per- 
formance and quiet operation. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced-air heat, 
find out how easy it is t and how little it costs) to add 
G-E Central Air Conditioning to your home. Call 
your G-E dealer for a free installation estimate. Ask 
him, too, about his easy financing terms. There’s no 
obligation. Find him in the Yellow Pages under “Air 
Conditioning Systems.” 

Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 
is General Electric- 
the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 



Over the years. ..over the miles. ..over the world 




VALVOLINE... Famous for Quality 


For 100 years Valvoline has been famous for unsurpassed quality. 
Today Valvoline Motor Oil is preferred in 67 countries. When you 
use Valvoline in your car you get the benefit of miracle Chemaloy. 
an exclusive development of advanced research. Valvoline with 
Chemaloy makes sure your engine stays clean, resists wear, de- 
livers top power. Result? Longer engine life, savings on gas and 
repairs. Ask for Valvoline at service stations, garages, new car 
dealers and speed shops. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa. 
Division of Ashiand Oii & Refining Company 
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How to swing your way to Scotland 

Just shoot a hole-in-one— then enter (and win) 
the Rusty Nail* Sweepstakes— and you're off for the Highlands 


What is the Rusty Nall Sweepstakes? Simply stated, it's 
a sweepstakes for golfers. Sponsored by the Rusty Nail, a 
delectable and intriguing drink made by mixing Drambuie 
and Old Smuggler Scotch. 

Opportunity unlimited. Now, about the hole-in-one. 
Previous experience and skill count for nothing, lust step 
up to the tee (during a regular round on a qualified regu- 
lation course located in the U.S., Bermuda, or the Carib- 
bean islands) and bell one out. 

You may hit a lucky ace in spite of yourself. A nine-year- 
old did. So did a 72*year-old grandmother. In fact, over 
11,000 golfers did in 1965, according to official figures. 

Get into the running. Take your score card and diim- 
founded witnesses to the 'pro ' at the course where you 
scored your hole-in-one and have him fill out a Rusty Nail 
Sweepstakes entry card for you. Sign it and have the 'pro " 
countersign and mail it. Don't forget, the contest opened 
January 1, 1966, so if you've already scored an ace this year. 


get your entry blank in right away. 

Then have a round of Rusty Nails to celebrate, and start 
waiting impatiently. 

Pay-off. The Sweepstakes blindfold drawing takes place 
within thirty days of the close of contest, midnight Decem- 
ber .31. 1966. If your name is drawn, you'll be notified by 
mail that you have won a round-trip airline ticket for two 
to Scotland plus $1,000 pocket money. Incidentally, the 
"pro" who entered your name will win $1,000, too. 

Then have another round of Rusty Nails. Thai's all there 
is to it. 

Ask your professional for full details. He has Official 
Rusty Nail Hole-in-One Sweepstakes Rules and entry blanks. 
Or have him write: Rusty Nail Sweepstakes. P.O. Box 21D, 
Mount Vernon. New York 10559. 

The Rusty Nail Sweepstakes is subject to Federal, State 
and local regulations. 


*THE RUSTY NAIL The cfe)/cious and distinctive Rusty Nail is made by mixing Drambuie, (be cordial with the 
Scotch whisky base, and Old Smuggler, the unbelievably good Scotch. Drambuie, made from the secret recipe of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, has a subtle flavor that hints of rare herbs and spices and fine Highland whiskies. Old Smug- 
gler. uniquely light and dry. has been the favorite of discriminating Scotch drinkers tor more than 125 years Com- 
bined. they give you an unusual drink that is perfect for every occasion. 


OLD SMUGGLER SCOTCH 86 PROOF. DRAMBUIE 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BV W A TAYLOR & CO.. NEW YORK N.Y, 




Lucite^ 
turns you 



Du Pont Lucite House Paint will last and 
last. You’ll paint less often, have extra free 
time to enjoy life. 

Lucite doesn't give paint failure a chance to 
get started. For instance: When temperature 
changes make house surfaces expand and con- 
tract, most paints stay rigid. So they crackand flake. 

But Lucite flexes right along with your house. 

Lucite House Paint foils blistering, peeling, fad- 
ing, chalking, mildewing and yellowing just as 
handily. DuPont Lucite has been proven to resist 


them all far longer than leading oil-base paints. 

Lucite speeds you through painting. Starting 
and stopping points blend naturally. And you can 
paint over damp surfaces— even right after it rains. 

It all adds up to extra free time for you. So paint 
your house less often. Live a little instead. 

Let Lucite turn you loose. 

OMJ) 

Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


If Canada Dry Quinine Water isn’t there, 
maybe you shouldn’t be, either. 


W liy M'tllr for anylliing 1«*» tlian llic mim- 
lnT one (|iiininc xvatrr? 

(Canada l)r\ (,)iiininc Water i' lieltir !)«•• 
raii>c \%e >larl uilli \\aler tliat‘-> >o purr. \\r 
call il ■■pi)li~lii“il. Ila-ti uc- a<l(l tin* right 
aiuoiint of ijiiitiiiir flavor. And cap il olT 


our rvclii^ivr pinjioint carhonation that krr|)s 
• Irinks alive It) the iuit-~o-liitler end. 

•Shouhln't all thi- >p<*rial care ro>t more? 
hut it dor'ii't. That'- a good thing, loo. 
I5e«-au'-e when \ou mtvc (!anada Dry (^)uininr‘ 
Water, people slick around. 








Vaseline 




No. Th« real camera was in the light niet«'. This man krtew how (o win by losing. 


The man who knows how to take care of himself 
uses Vaseline Hair Tonic. 


What kind 
of man uses 
Vaseline Hair Tonic? 



Bob Hop©, co-starring with Elke Sommer and Phyllis Oilier in the Edward Small Production. "Boy. did 1 get a wrong number" 
carries American Tourister Luggage on his world wide journeys. Says Bob: "Boy. did 1 get a right number with American Tourister!" 



No matter how you go. American Tourister wiil £et you 
there with a flair. Your wardr<^ as bright, crisp and 
fresh as you are. Here’s why: 

■ Supported cast vinyl coverings in fashion colors have 
superior resistance to scuffing, scratching and staining. 
• Reinforced with fiberglass for extra protective strength 
and astonishing easy-going lightness. 


STANDARD OF THE VTORLD 

AMERICAN 


LUGGAGE 


• Patented tongue in groove, stainless steel closures. 

• Patented handle, with deep, soft foam rubber cushion. 

• Patented cam action locks, can’t snap open by accident. 

• Luxurious floral brocade linings to welcome your flnery. 

• Duetts. Hardside garment carrier with hangers 
removable separately or as whole units for quick storage. 

• 8 colors. 26 styles for men, women. From $19.95* 


ONLY AMESICAN TOUaiSTEIt LUOOAQE It ruOMT-TEtTEO ANO AeSaOVED S 
'SUgMly Sighai is* W*«t Also miIMI* m Csnsds. Anwncsn Iwogsg* WorX*. Ino 


' AMENICAH AMLIHEt 




We make 3 do the work of 4 



We built a better engine with a better idea. We 
took the power of a 4-cylinder tractor engine and 
compressed It neatly into 3. 

The result: a tougher, more compact engine with 
fewer but stronger working parts. For example, the 
crankshaft is 6" shorter but 37 lbs. heavier. That 
extra heft and metal means greater lugging power, 
longer life. 

Other advantages of this new 3-cylinder design 
are a smoother engine, a more efficient engine and 
one that saves money on fuel. 


The 3-cylinder tractor engine is typical of Ford 
thinking— the kind of thinking that produces fresh, 
new. unusual ideas. A station wagon tailgate that 
is both a door and a tailgate. A two-way ignition key 
— it’s always right side up. 

And through our Philco' subsidiary, we’ve even 
created an electronic teaching aid that helps stu- 
dents— from grade school to graduate school— 
learn faster. 

Today. Ford means more than cars ... it means 
exciting new ideas. 



SCORECARD 


BATTED UP AND DOWN 

The brush-hack is as legiiimatc a piich 
as a sinker, and a lot easier to throw. Us 
purpose is not to maim the batter but to 
keep him restless, so he will not be able 
to dig in and knock the bejeezis out of 
the ball. A knockdossn pitch, on the oth- 
er hand, is one thrown with malice afore- 
thought at the batter: if he doesn’t take 
violent evasive action he gels hit. 

Although pitchers have been throwing 
at baiters since the days of Wee Willie 
Keeler, historical precedent doesn't make 
it any more right or make it feel belter 
if you should happen to wake up in the 
hospital. Knockdown pitches have no 
place in baseball, which is in no way a 
contact sport; its beauty and drama arc 
not enhanced by the sight of a man 
writhing on the ground. 

If a batter hits a home run. why should 
the pitcher be allowed to justify his in- 
eptness by knocking him down? Or, con- 
versely. why should the batter be penal- 
ized for his skill or luck by having to test 
his reflexes against a speeding baseball? 
Take Rick Reichardi, the Angels’ rook- 
ie. He has hit 12 homers and, in apprecia- 
tion. has been hit nine times. 

A doublehcadcr between the I’hillics 
and the Mots last week was beautiful: 
Richie Allen of the Phils hit a homer. 
Dick Selma of the Mets hit Allen. Bob 
Buhl of the Phillies hit Selma and Jack 
l isherofthe Mels hit Buhl. Great games. 

Once upon a time, pitchers piously 
claimed that the pitch got away from 
them, but in our permissive era they 
confess and rationalize, and nobody in 
ihe commi.ssioner\ olTicc says a discour- 
aging word. 

The avowals go like this: 

■‘I didn't start it." No 7-ycar-old ut- 
tered this little gem. but 43-year-old Wes 
Wesirum. manager of the Mets. ‘‘You 
got to protect your ballplayers." he went 
on. "I believe in an eye for an eye. A thing 
like that could mean Selma’s career.’ 

"I didn't throw to hit Selma.” saic 
Buhl. "I just wanted to brush him back 
If I don't throw close to him. do you 


think my team’s going to respect me? I 
just hope he isn’t hurt bad." 

"I don’t enjoy doing it," said I’isher. 
"but I think the point has to be made. 
It’s all part of the game." 

No. it isn’t. According to the rules of 
baseball, umpires are supposed to warn 
a pitcher if he throws at a batter, which 
results in an automatic S50 line. As best 
as can be determined, Plate Umpire 
Billy Williams didn’t even raise his voice 
to Selma, Buhl and F sher. 

Before someone gets badly hurt, every- 
body should grow up. The tine should be 
increased. Fifty dollars isn't enough of a 
deterrent, particularly when the odds are 
it won't be assessed. The umpires should 
be instructed to enforce the rule. Over 
to you. Commissioner Fckert. 

CROWOSMANSHIP 

In England it seems that it is not whether 
you win or lose, but how you watch the 
game. The London Daily Mail rales the 
behavior of soccer crowds, and we are 
pleased to report that this year the Liver- 
pool sjx'ctaiors "led the field for sports- 
manship and good behavior," w ith 79.52 
points out of a possible 100. 

"We are very fond of our crowd." 
Team Sc'crctary Peter Robinson said. 
"They arc noisy, vociferous, well be- 
haved and very sporting." As it so hap- 
pens. Liv erpool is the English champion, 
a fact that might well contribute to the 
jolly good nature of its fans. 

CATPISH IN AND OUT 

Catfish arc so far 1 n they’re generally out 
of them; at this very momcni. only 25'”, 
of the national demand can be met. and 
Governor John J. McKeithen of Louisi- 
ana. where most of the cals come from, 
has predicted that within two years they 
w ill be the state’s top crop. 

But before you ail run out to dig a 
hole in the backyard to start raising a 
mess of itty bitty catfish, listen here: 100 
acres and SlOO.OOOare recommended for 
founding a catfish ranch. Pure well water 
is also desirable, because stream and river 


Water is liable to be so polluted that an 
entire batch of fish can be wiped out. 
Spawning fish need lots of tender loving 
care. too. Pairs of breeding catfish arc 
placed in cages containing 52-gaIIon 
drums with holes cut in the tops. The 
male catfish will drive the female into the 
drums and do his part, but then someone 
must check daily for the spawn, and rc- 
ntovc the eggs to a shed where rotary 
blades can keep the water free of debris 
Until they hatch. 

It takes a fish 10 months to reach eat- 
ing size, but its entire feed bill runs to 
only about 6‘/ic. so there’s nothing to it 
once you raise SIOO.OOO. 

Underdogs 

Juan Marichal and Sandy Koufax each 
won 10 games before the season was a 
third over, but JimmiefThe Greek) Sny- 
der. dean of the Las Vegas oddsmakers. 
is unimpressed. He has quoted odds of 
3 to I against cither becoming the first 
major league pitcher to win 30 games 
since Dizzy Dean did it in 1934. 

ROCK-A-BYE 

At most parks, a rock collector is about 
as welcome as Jackie Robinson at a Ku 
Klux Klan rally. With good reason. 



W ithout rules against picking up sam- 
ples. the Grand Canyon would be wid- 
ened and the Carlsbad Caverns deep- 
ened in nothing flat. 

But here come-s a park which will be 
gneiss for collectors. This month New 
Mexico opens Ri>ck Hound Stale Park 
on 240 rcxk-slrcwn acres near Dcming. 

"We believe this is the first state park 
in the nation where visitors arc cncour- 

fonllniifct 
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PLYMOUTH TAKES 
YEAR’S TOUGHEST 
STOCK CAR RACE! 



The Hemi Plymouth proves its durability again, taking 1st and 2nd at Charlotte 
in the World ‘‘BOO’,’ NASCAR’S longest race. 


Driving at top racing 
speeds for 600 long, hot 
miles is a lough test of 
a car. That's what makes the World "600” 
the most grueling stock car race on the 
NASCAR calendar. This year only 10 of the 
M starters finished'. And the Hemi-powered 
Ptymouths proved more than eaual to the 
test with Marvin Ranch and relief driver 
Richard Petty driving to first place and 
G. C. Spencer taking second. 


For more proof of durability, chock the 
NASCAR record. There's Richard Petty’s 
victory in the Daytona “500" and in Darling- 
ton's Rebel "400", Paul Goldsmith's win in 
the Rockingham "500", Jim Hurtubise's vic- 
tory in the Atlanta "500" and Norm Nelson's 
first in OSAC's'Yankee"'300" at tndianapoVis. 
Different drivers, different race tracks. But 
almost every major stock car race this year 
has gone to Heini-poweVed Plymouths. 
That's reliability! 


Of course you can't buy these race cars 
at your Plymouth Dealer's. They're spe- 
cially modified just for stock car racing. 
But the same engineering know-how that 
gives the racing Hemi such a record of 
performance and reliability goes into every 
Plymouth you can buy at your dealer's. 
Test-drive one of them . . . Belvedere, fury, 
Valiant or Barracuda ... you’ll see why 
Plymouth is such a winner. A buy you can 
count on wherever you drive. 


Tlymoutfi ...a great car by Chrysler Corporation. 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


SCORCCARO conllnufd 


aged to collect specimens." says John 
hlliott. director of the New Mexico Park 
and Recreation Commission. 

So. anything goes, and probably ev- 
erything will. 

VtTA LONGA, ARCHITCCTURA BREVIS 

Every morning before breakfast. Profes- 
sor William Ira Ferguson of Missouri 
Valley College of Marshall. Mo. jogs a 
quarter of a mile and docs 15 push-ups. 
so it’s a dead cert he is sound enough 
of wind to blow out all the candles at 
his birthday party this week. That is. if 
there is a cake. The professor doesn't 
want to make a big fuss Just because he 
will beyi. 

Five days before his birthday. Profes- 
sor Ferguson retired and Missouri Val- 
ley is naming a dormitory in his honor. 
The college already named the student 
union for him. but it is falling apart and 
has been condemned. 

THE BIG TIME 

When Paul I>ict/cl became athletic di- 
rector and football coach at South Caro- 
lina last April, the school and the alumni 
knew- that Paul would be leading them 
into the promised land of big-time foot- 
ball. Now they've found out they will 
have to pay first-class fare to get there. 

In a letter which was sent to members 
of the Gamecock and Century clubs, the 
existing alumni associations whose tax- 
deductible contributions help defray the 
costs of athletic scholarships. Dietzcl 
wrote: "We must now raise both our 
sights and our goals and revise the dues 
structure. . . ." What Paul has wrought 
is to devise five (5) alumni clubs, as fol- 
lows. with their respective annual dues: 
The CiameciKk Club. S25; The Century 
Club. SlOO: The Roundhouse Club, 
S250; Coach's Club, 5500; Paul's Club. 
SI. 000 (or more). 

Those who join the Gamecock Club 
get. for their S25. "the all-important" 
priority for buying football tickets, "two 
beautiful Gamecock decals." a member- 
ship card, periodic newsletters and a 
book about Carolina football, in addi- 
tion to receiving "a great self-satisfac- 
tion from helping the institution that 
you greatly love and admire." 

For SlOO you get the above plus the 
right to park in the reserved parking 
area at Carolina Stadium. For S250 you 
get all the above plus a [>crsonally re- 
served parking space, a twice-monthly, 
personal "how-goes-it" letter from Paul, 


and an engraved Gamecock '66 pin for 
your lapel. 

For S.5(X) and up you get all this plus 
a parking space with your name on it, 
which "will be very close to the stadium 
doors." plus a personal weekly "how- 
goes-it" letter from Paul. In addition, 
your "silver CJamecock pin will be to 
your liking. I am sure." and "we will 
plan a private 'get-acquainted' dinner 
before the season." 

Unaccountably. Paul fails to describe 
the benefits accruing to members of 
Paul's Club, We can't think of anything 
else, except maybe before the game Paul 
will personally park your car. 

ME AND MV SHADOW 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
was playing George Williams College 
the other day. and the sun was shining 
brightly. So brightly, in fact, that the 
shadow of the Cicorge Williams catcher 
was cast in faithful detail below and be- 
hind him. including the signs — one fin- 
ger for a curve, two fingers for a fast 
ball -which the UlCC team took note 
of in the very first inning. Final score: 
UlCC 15, George Williams 0. 

AMATEUR NIGHT 

The not-so-sccrct dream of every big- 
game hunter is to shoot a trophy animal 
with antlers, horns or skull big enough 
tt> make the RiTurJs of Sorth American 
Bifi Game compiled by the Boone and 
Crockett Club. 

At the club’s biennial awards dinner, 
which was held recently in Pittsburgh's 
Carnegie Museum, six new world-record 
trophies were on display: whitctail deer, 
Columbian blaektail deer, cougar, jag- 
uar. black bear and bighorn sheep. 

The bighorn is one of the most prized 
heads on the continent. The old record 
had been shot in 1924, and few believed 
it would ever be bettered, though many 
had spent a great deal of time and mon- 
ey trying. Thus it was with heavy hearts 
that the dinner guests heard the particu- 
lars of the brand-new record. It seems 
the head had been hanging in Clarence 
Baird's ranch house in Twin Butte. Al- 
berta until a local taxidermist convinced 
him to enter it in a competition held by 
the Willow Valley Trophy Clubof Lund- 
breck. Alberta. The ram had been shot 
with a ,.M)-.10 Winchester carbine, six 
miles from the ranch, by Baird’s partner, 
the late Fred Weiller, in 1911. 

But the trophy that was the envy of 
rummurd 



PcnSIO. Pencil 5J0. Set $20. 


14 Karat Gold Filled 
writing instruments 
created in 
timeless good taste 



SINCE 1846 
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SCORECARD ronlinufd 


Can a 
golfer 

change to Maxfii 


jnaJt/a 




and out -drive himself? 

Golferj who chong* to Maxfii often do more then that. They e 


by a Moxfii Mile III hoppenng • 
Maxfii wini every year. Moxli , , 
memberi then ever before. You'll i 
one. Sold by golf profesiionols. 


profesiienol tour right now. with more 
now the molt popular boll with mere club 
ever know how good you ore until you ploy 


DVKriOt* 


Before every encounter 

Arm yourself with Max Factor’s bold 
new fragrance, Royal Regiment. Rugged, 
leather-fresh After-Shave Lotion. 

Cologne and Heroic -Size Soap. From 3.50. 


Royal Regiment 

by'^Max Factor 


the nation's millions ot deer hunters was 
a 13-point whitetail buck, the .second 
best ever recorded. The deer was shot by 
Melvin Johnson, a 32-year-old .racior 
assembler from Peoria. 111. Mcl'in did 
not travel thousands of miles, spend 
thousands of dollars or employ a guide 
to get it. in fact, he did not even use a 
spotting scope or a rifle. Melvin bagged 
that beauty with a bow and arrow at 10 
paces in a soybean Meld 1 7 miles fftim the 
heart of downtown Peoria. 

DIAI. S FOR SUCKER 

Act I 

It IS the second inning of a gatte be- 
tween the Athletics and the Orioles at 
Kansas City. The A*s bullpen phone 
rings, and Coach Bobby Hofman an- 
swers it. “NVarm up. Kraussc.’* a voice 
barks. Relief Pitcher Lew Kraussc gets 
up and Starts throwing. Momen.s later 
the telephone rings again. ‘'O.ls.. tell 
Kraussc to sit down," says the same 
voice. Krausse sits down. Funny, A's 
Manager Alvin Dark doesn't recollect 
making those calls. Aha! The intercom 
setup in Municipal Stadium is such that 
you can call one bullpen from the other 
- if you know the number. Moe Dra- 
bowsky, now with Baltimore, pitched for 
the A’s last year. He knows the number. 

Act 2 

It is a couple of days later in ihe A's 
bullpen. The phone rings. Hofman an- 
swers it. “This is Charlie Finley [the A's 
owner'." the caller says. "1 just got in 
town, and 1 read in the paper about the 
call vou got the other night. I'd like to 
hear your version of the episode. ‘ 

“Well, sir," fiofman replies, “al- 
though we didn't know it at the lime, sir, 
It was Moe Drabowsky who called, . . ." 

For several minutes Hofman obedient- 
ly explains what happened before. . . . 
Aha! Drabowsky strikes again. 

( urtain 


TREY SAID IT 

• (Icorgc Halas. Chicago Bears owner- 
coach, who is 71, on the rule restrict- 
ing coaches from pacing beyond the 35- 
yard lines during games: "Any coach 
over 60 should be given the privilege of 
wandering another 10 or 15 yards." 

• Joe Horicn. White Sox pitcher, asked 
what he threw to Boston's Tony Coni- 
gliaro, who hit a home run to beat Chi- 
cago 1-0; "It was a baseball.” end 



You’d never guess this foursome tees off in one hour! 


Bill still has a full acre to mow. Jack has 
to smooth out his gravel drive. Clyde }3rom- 
ised his wife he would roll the lawn. And 
good ole Sam, the par shooter, still has to 
haul enough stone for his whole patio. But 
don’t worry, they’ll make it in time. 

The secret, of course, is that each one 
owns an Allis-Chalmers BIG-TEN tractor 
with lots of attachments. They pay for it 
by the month,* just like at the country club. 

With their BIG-TEN tractors they are AUUS-CHALMERS 
still fresh and frisky for the entire 18 holes. 

Playing more golf now, too . . . even chal- 
lenging other foursomes. But Sam the par 
shooter wants to drop out. He’d rather 
BIG-TEN than golf. 



r -n 

I OUR FOURSOME WANTS TO TAKE OFF SOME STROKES. TOO j 

i ' please send your newfull color brochure showing j 
j how the BIC-TEN and attachments can speed ! 
j through jobs. ■ 

Please send the name of Our nearest dealer. 



j Ciw I 

j Stjie -- I 

I From the tractor people who make the big ones. | 

I ALLIS-CHALMERS, BoxSU.W>t«auke«.WvsconunS320\ I 

I I 

•Convenitnl term* Ihrough Allii-Chalmers Credil Plan 




Harry and his Bridgestone 175 were winners at Daytona 

Dwaine Williams* won, too! 


*Results: 175cc class, 20-lap (32-mile) road race Daytona 
Beach. Florida, March 16, 1966: 

1st — Bridgestone 175 ridden by Dwaine Williams, South 
Miami Heights, Fla. 2nd — Montesa. 3rd— Bultaco, 4th — Honda. 


Whether you want your action on the road, like Harry — or 
on the track like Dwaine Williams — the Bridgestone 175 
Dual Twin has what it takes to be a winner. Prove it to 
yourself today. See your Bridgestone dealer for more infor- 
mation on the new Bridgestone 175 Dual Twin — and the 
other seven great Bridgestone models for '66 — 50 to 175cc. 
Or write to: Rockford Motors, Inc.. Dept. S-2, 1911 Harrison 
Avenue. Rockford, Illinois 61101. 

Brief specifications 175 Dual Twin. Engine: dual rotary valve 
two-stroke twin with oil injection. Compression ratio; 9.5:1. Horse- 
power: 20 at 8000 rpm. Maximum torque: 1.9 kg-m at 7500 rpm. Trans- 
mission: constant mesh selective four-speed rotary or five-speed 
return change. 


BRIDGESTONE by Rockford 



price(prls) n. 

-n.l. sum or amount of money 
or its equivalent for which any- 
thing is bought, sold or offered for 
sale. 2.value: worth 



No, Mr. Webster. Price is what you pay. 
\alue is what you get. We sell value . . . 
to people who know the dilFerence. 
Fmd The $1. Peul's agents and brokers in the Yellow Pages. 


THE ST. PAUL 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 



Serving you around fht world around the eloefe 


Si. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Comoany 
SI. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Lile Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 5S102 
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Sports Illustrated 


THE SECOND FASTEST 


A 19-year-old Kansas freshman. Jim Ryun, gave U.S. track fans their biggest 
thrill of 1966 when he came within two-tenths of a second of breaking 
Michel Jazy's 3:63.6 world mile record by GWILYM S. BROWN 


Alont flnrf mtrkedly relaxed at the finish. Ryun flows through the tape a good 20 yards ahead of his nearest eompetitor, Oregon's Jim GreHe. 





SECOND F^kSTEST rwiiiniK^ 


COULD HAVE RUN THE RACE A GOOD DEAL FASTER’* 


S elling up world-record allcmpis in 
the mile run is like handling bul- 
lerflies. The slighlcst niiscalculalion. one 
clumsy move, and oops! Maybe a busted 
butterfly, but no busted record. And so 
it seemed at last week’s Compton Invita- 
tional Track Meet in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum, where a carefully prepared 
attempt at Michel Ja/y's mile niaik of 
,T5.T6 was foundering on a soft track 
and a slow early pace. Yet here came 
19-ycar-old Jim Ryun, his hot-pink 
shorts and his pale-blue jersey glowing 
in the lights, his long legs reaching out 
as he hurtled like a sprinter through 
the final 220 yards. The timers’ watches 
ticked on- 3:53.4. 3:53.5. 3:53.6. 3:53.7 
— and then Ryun was through the tape. 
Not a world record, but easily a new 
American one; not a world record, but 
the second fastest mile ever run: not a 
world record, but the bright promise of 
a scries of them to come. 

Ryun was both ama/cd and chagrined 
when he heard the winning time. "1 
thought I'd done about 3:56," he said. 
"I felt so strong at the end. l hat really 
ticks me ofT. If I’d missed by half a sec- 
ond. well, that might have been all right. 
But to come so close and not even 
know I was doing it." 

All week Jim Ryun had known what 
he was going to try to do. Ilis coach at 
the University of Kansas. Bob Tim- 
mons. had called ahead from Lawrence 
to announce to meet ofticials that he felt 
Jim was ready for a shot at the world 
record. What Iimmons and Ryun need- 
ed was someone to carry the field to a 
three-quarter lime of 2:56. 

■'It’s not so much that 1 need the psy- 
chological lift of being able to float 
along behind somebody." Ryun ev- 
plaincd on the eve of the race. "It's just 
that I don’t have too good a sense of 
pace. I'm liable to blast out the first 
quarter in 54 seconds and not have much 
left for the rest of the race. I did lhat in- 
doors in New York one night. 1 had to 
work hard in the last quarter." 

Well, runners who can belt out 2:56 
times for the three-quarter mile arc not 
exactly a dime a dozen, but meet offi- 
cials thought they had a couple who 
would try. One of them was a long- 
iresscd Lnglishman from Birmingham. 
25-year-old Neill Duggan, a freshman at 


.Allan HanciK'k College in Santa Maria. 
Calif. The other was the experienced 
George Young, who is a member, with 
Ryun. of the Church of Christ; although 
primarily a steeplechaser, he was willing 
to oblige. George, however, grew testy 
about his assignment when word got out 
that that was all he was to do. 

"I don’t like people to think that I’m 
just out there to set a fast early pace. " 
he said as he loosened up with a jog 
around Lafayette Park across from his 
hotel the morning of the race. "But 1 can 
set a fast enough one to give somebody a 
world record. That's all that anyone 
wants from me. anyway. No one cares 
what I do after that." 

Young downgraded himself more than 
he needed to. The people producing the 
Compton Invitational were used to ex- 
traordinary performances, and historical- 
ly they have appreciated help from bit 
players who added to the luster of their 
meet, where 25 sub-four-minute miles 
had been run in 1 1 years. One bit play- 
er in 1964 was 17-year-old Jim Ryun. He 
tinished eighth in a race in which Ore- 
gon's bony Dyrol Burleson outkicked 
Chicago’s red-haired fom O'Hara lo 
win in 3:57.4. Ryun. only a junior at 
Wichita's East Higlt School, clocked 
3:59 and became the first high-school 
runner to get under four minutes. 

Until Ryun began to make his mark 
in Compton's history books it was a 
Kansan of another era. \V es Samce. w ho 
had been the meet's most stimulating 
performer. Santee was the kind of man 
that Californians can readily under- 
stand. He was proud and sure of himself. 
He spoke freely of world lecords and 
sub-four-minute miles— and he almost 
produced. Santee ran at Compton for the 
I'trst time in 1953. vowing to return to 
the U.S. the world mile record that an- 
other Kansan. CJlenn Cunningham, had 
held until 1937. Whipping through the 
linal half in 1 .57.2. the tall, slender Uni- 
versity of Kansas junior set a U.S. 
mile record of 4:02.4. but missed by a 
second the svorld record held by Swe- 
den's Guilder Hagg. 

The Compton Mile in 1954 was pure 
Samce; bittersweet and thoroughly frus- 
trating. Kor months Wes had been strug- 
gling to become the first sub-four-minote 
miler in track history, but only a couple 


of weeks earlier he had been nipped 
out of his place in history by England's 
Roger Bannister. Santee was in cracker- 
jack condition and primed to follow 
Bannister’s example, if no longer able to 
set one himself. He needed no pace- 
maker. But a fast Swede. Ingvar Eric- 
sson. was on hand to be sure that things 
moved briskly . They did. 

Santee brought the crowd to its feet 
with a three-quarter time of 2:59. He 
swept past watches posted at the 1.500- 
metcr mark in a world-record time of 
3:42.8 and headed for the mile record 
120 yards away like u fast sloop sliding 
downwind. Then something happened 
to the wind. Possibly it was the fad lhat 
a nasty little bree/c was blowing into his 
face on the backslretch, or possibly it 
was simply the pain of maximum efTorl. 
All at once Santee looked more like a 
covered wagon than u racing sloop- It 
took him 17.8 seconds to negotiate the 
final 120 yards, and when Santee reached 
the finish line his legs were so tied in 
knots that he virtually was in a silting 
position. That was as close as Kansas' 
last renowned miler before Ryun came 
to the mile record at Compton. 

Part of Compton’s early success was 
due to its dowdy high-school stadium, 
where the meet was held until it moved 
to the Coliseum in 1965. The red-clay 
track was one of the fastest in the coun- 
try. and. though the stands held only 
7.1X)0 people, they were close lo the 
track and created the same kind of ex- 
citing intimacy that runners encounter 
indoors. Eventually the spectators got so 
close to the field that they began to spill 
over it. This, plus the fad lhat the over- 
flow still was not great enough to sup- 
port a mex’t of Compton's proportions, 
convinced the sponsors that they should 
move to the 95,000'Scat Coliseum. 

Unfortunately, they may have made 
their move too late. In 1965 only 12.160 
sat in on a chilly night, and last week 
a disappointing 10.071 were on hand. 
Track is not the attention-grabber il 
used to be in southern California. 

•‘The professional svvorts are killing 
us," explained one sf>onsor. '‘There's 
so much emphasis on the big pro teams, 
the Dodgers, the Angels, the Rams, the 
l.akers, now pro htvekey. lhat track seems 
to get lost." 
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"Track's a hard sell out here these 
days." says .-M Franken. who does pub- 
licity for several track meets and sports 
events in ( alifornia. "Hut a kid like 
Ryuii in the mile could help it bounce 
back on the West Coast." 

Ifever there was an athlete who could 
make a spi>rt popular, it is Ryun. Tall 
and clean-cut. sensitise and self-effacing, 
he is esen now becoming a ligurc against 
which parents subconsciously measure 
their own offspring. But underneath his 
serene evterior there is a tough heart 
that makes for brilliant competition. 
Long before he had a right to expect 
such results. Rsun was digging into his 
deep icsersoir of determination and 
beating runners he should ha\c been too 
timorous to shake hands with, hxcept for 
his semilinal race in the Tokyo Olym- 
pics. when he was 17. Ryun has neser 
run a bud race. Me has impro\cd each 
year, and there are now many who be- 
lieve that he will hold every record from 
the half-mile through two miles, and 
perhaps over longer distances if he cares 
to try. 

Ryun. briefly, is the finest middle- 
distance runner ever developed in this 
country. A few more races like the one 
he ran Saturday night, and promoters 
will be turning fans away by the thou- 
sands. In the race also was Jim Circllc, 
the 29-year-old miler from Portland, 
Ore. who had followed Ryun so closely 
in the Coliseum relay s three weeks earlier 
when Ryun broke the American citizen's 
two-mile record. In his days us u club- 
mate of Jim Beatty. Cirelle had been in- 
volved in several earcfully staged races 
to produce L .S. or world records, and 
he was not particularly excited about 
this one. Where he was something of a 
sacrilicial rabbit in those races, lie was 
regarded as real competition at the Col- 
iseum. He felt, in fact, that he also was 
capable of breaking Jazy's mark if ev- 
erything worked out just so. 

"I'd like to see the world record conic 
back to the U.S.." he said the morning 
of the race, "but you know everything 
has to be just right and that doesn't hap- 
pen too often." 

On this particular occasion, the inside 
lane of the Coliseum's red. crushed-brick 
track was chopped up from a heavy pro- 
gram of earlier races. Besides, the man 
everybody was counting on to set a fast 
first quarter. Duggan, was feeling peaked 
from a hard week of late nights and long 
banquets. "1 was pretty bushed." he 


said. “I wanted to do a 58 first quarter, 
but I never could get going." 

He led the nine starters through the 
440 in a laggard 59.7 and then Young, 
with Ryun sticking close behind, rushed 
to the front. Young was in front, too. at 
the half-mile in 1:58.4. and then with 
660 yards to go he moved out into the 
second lane to let Ryun go by. 

"I felt kind of tight during the first 
quarter," said Ryun later, "and I still 
fell light during the second quarter. But 
when Cieorge moved over to let me by, 
I suddenly fell very good." 

The runners could not quite hear the 
lap times that were shouted to them as 
they came by each lime aiound. and the 
three-quarter clocking of 2:58.5 was dis- 
appointingly slow. Ryun. with Circllc lag- 
ging behind him. sprinted wildly through 


the backslreich. With 220 yards to go, he 
seemed to explode into another, smooth- 
er gear. Me covered the distance to the 
finish in 26.4 and looked as though he 
could have kept right on flying at that 
startling pace. Had he started his last 
great kick just 20 or .^0 yards sooner or 
had the earlier pace been just a bit 
brisker . . . 

But these are not the things that con- 
cern Ryun after an all-out effort. Usually 
he IS in a state of nauseated collapse for 
30 minutes and is loo weak to think or 
say anything. Saturday, though, he was 
relaxed as he strolled through the infield 
after learning his lime. "I feel great." 
he said, 'll kind of gives me the idea i 
could have run the race a good deal fast- 
er." Quiet Jim Ryun has never said any- 
thing like that before. eno 


Ryun. who shortly may become the wortt/'s best-known runner, is introduced to sparse crowd. 
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A RECKLESS DASH TO DISASTER 


A review of Indy's first-tap smashups and some extraordinary color photographs reveal that a few drivers who took 
alarming risks jockeying for position were responsible for piling up half the field by BOB OTTUM 


T lio safest part of the ]ndianapi)lis 
500-miie race is the moment when 
the hand plays Back lloiiw Ayain ui lii- 
iliami. After that, when 33 cars try to 
make it around the first lap. it gets a lot 
less folksy. And this week, back home in 
the world's most expensive junkyard, 
there were growing indieations that the 
old routine would never be the same 
again. 

As always, the race had begun w ith 33 
cars arranged in 1 1 rows of three each. 
But while cars at the back of the lineup 
were still getting the green starting flag, 
most of the others were spinning out of 
control. Drivers began whomping each 
other on the main straightaway, and the 
sky was falling with tires, suspension 
parts and pieces of engines. A scrap of 
automotive shrapnel arched at Driver 
C'ale Yarborough and sliced through his 
crash helmet like an ax. If it had fallen 
slightly lower, it would have killed him. 
A few feel away a runaway tire bounced 
off the helmet of .Arnie Knepper. and he 
thought — understandably— that a car 
had landed on his head. 

When the panic settled, the crowd 
looked down on II cars lying helpless 
with backs and bellies broken and live 
others that would have to go to the pits 
for minor repairs. None of the drivers 
was killed. This was not a miracle, as 
was emotionally suggested at the time, 
but a tribute to modern chassis, which 
wrap around drivers like tubular enve- 
lopes. But debris winging into the crowd 
had injured five spectators who were not 
as well protected. 

The disaster seemed all too familiar 
to Indy. Two of the last three races have 


gone bad at the start. Two years ago. a 
lirst-lap crash killed two drivers and de- 
molished seven cars. In 1958 Driser Pal 
O'Connor was killed. Fifteen cars were 
involved on that ominous first lap. and 
eight could not continue. 

The fiasco at this year's Indy was fol- 
lowed by impassioned argument over 
which driver had done what to whom. 
Several movies made on Memorial Day 
have since settled the question. They 
clearly show- that a number of drivers, 
contrary to explicit instruction and com- 
mon sense, were trying to win a 500-milc 
race in the first 500 yards. 

The United States Auto Club's spokes- 
man. Jim Smith, reconstructed the acci- 
dent this way: Pole man Mario Andretti 
brought the field down toward the start- 
ing line at about I lO miles an hour. “I 
think I crossed the line at about 125." 
Andretti says, “and 1 was still in low 
gear. I have a gearbox that will take me 
up to 135 before I pop it into high." 

Behind Andretti, Drivers Billy Foster 
(fourth row land Johnny Boyd (fifth row) 
both swung to the inside as the Held 
roared up to the line. Driver Ciordon 
Johncock (second row ) lagged badly at 
the start and w as passed by four others: 
Jim McKIreath and Chuck Hulse. from 
the third row. plus Jackie Stewart and 
Jerry Grant from the fourth row. As they 
crossed the starting line. Foster appeared 
to be half a car length ahead of Johncock 
and Boyd, running between them. Hulse 
was riding directly in front of Foster, 
roughly in the center of the track. 

As Hulse cleared Johncock, he moved 
toward the outside, seeking more run- 
ning room, thus leaving a hole up the 


middle. Both Foster and Boyd went for 
it. Boyd veering in sharply to his right to 
get into the spot. Foster apparently re- 
acted instinctively , He swung hard to the 
right to avoid Boyd, cutting in front of 
Johncock and slamming into the outside 
wall. The impact sheared the nose cone 
and two wheels from Foster's car. 

As Foster churned along the wall, it 
appeared for an instant that the field — 
now accelerating fast — would make it 
through. But then Mel Kenyon (sixth 
row ) began a deadly inside spin as he 
swerved to miss the nose cone. The spin 
threw him into the path of Don Branson 
(third row ). who had started directly be- 
hind the slow-moving Johncock. Bran- 
son tried to swing inside and ran under- 
neath Gary Congdon (sixth row ). Thus, 
w ith Foster coming back off the wall on 
the outside, with Kenyon spinning down 
the center and Branson and Congdon 
piled up on the inside, the track was 
effectively blocked. The other drivers 
came pouring in on them. 

“Keep in mind." said one of the sur- 
vivors. “that the accident was getting 
ready to happen long before the cars 
crashed. Jockeying around before the 
race starts is illegal, remember?" 

Standing in his garage after the pile- 
up. wearing a warmup jacket over his oil 
slick. Billy Foster said. “There was an 
opening. 1 don’t know who it was. but 
whoever was on my left moved up. and 
I had to swing out to avoid hitting him. 
That's when someone bumped me in the 
right rear and 1 spun into the wall." Had 
he hit Johncock in the process? Foster 
shrugged. “I don't know. I hit him. He 
hit me. WhaTs the difference?" 

fonliiiuni 
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Th9 trouble begins (above) as Billy Foster, charging hard and 
crowded by others, hits wall, tiailing smoke and Hinging wheels. 


Seconds later cars som ominously, but ultimate winner Qraham Hilt 
( far left) gets through. Behind him accidents multiply ( next page). 






Smoke sp«>v« from Cj/e Yarborouqn's car. anO m right foreground Drivers ttee from disabled cars— A. J. Foyt scrambling vP fence 

Dan Gurney skids on two imheels as lire bounces toward infield. at left— as Carl Williams (battered car) and others snake past. 
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With 1 1 cars out for good and five 
others in the pits for repairs, only Wears 
were lined up to restart, this lime in 
cautious single file. After five slow laps 
— to show everyone that cars could get 
aroiimi the Indy course — the green flag 
came down again. In the next instant 
Bo>d careened into the wall, skidding 
on a trail of oil dropped hy another car, 
and two more wheels burst olT. This time 
the field did not stop — it never stops if 
there is room to pick a path through 
but rolled along slowly under yellow 
caution lights for 10 more laps. On the 
22nd lap. Drivers George Snider and 
Chuck Hulse sideswiped; on lap 162 
Al Unscr. within striking distance of the 
leaders, skidded out of a^ntrol coming 
around the final turn and bashed into 
the wall, spilling one more wheel, and 
walking away uninjured. Meanwhile, 
mechanical troubles spotted throughout 
the race took out 1 1 others. 

Through all this came a fine touch of 
motorized irony. F irst, the smashup 
snuffed out some potential race winners, 
leaving the licld relatively clear for cars 
which would not otherwise have had 
much chance. Then the slow restart took 
its toll among the hot cars left. The 
methanol fuel mixture burns best in a 
high-winding engine, tends to turn 
soupy at sustained slow speeds. Pole 
man .Andretti, whose car was fastest, 
said. "When 1 finally got to step on it. it 
was like stepping into a tub of Jell-0.‘* 
As a result, his car later retired with a 
dropped vaKe. 

In addition, there was a certain con- 
fusion for 99 laps— almost half the race 
— over the exact positions of several of 
the leading survivors. And when the race 
ended, three hours and 28 minutes after 
the resiari, only seven cars v^cre left 
running. Not running well, just running, 
li was the alliimc low for a 500. 

When England's Graham Mill, a 9-to- 
l entry on the Memorial Day line, final- 
ly took the checkered flag, it was clear 
that he had not so much won the race as 
inherited it. driving steadily at an aver- 
age speed of 144.317 miles an hour and 
leading the last mne laps after half a 
dozen swifter cars had dropped out of 
the running. 

One who might have beaten him even 
in the late stages— Scotland's Jimmy 
Clark— had been rolling along under 
considerably less than full steam, not 
taking chances on the oil-slippery track, 
because he figured he was ahead of Hill. 


The mistakc-noi Clark's— conceivably 
cost him S79.305. the difTcrcncc between 
first* and second-place money. 

Next day the official speedway tapes 
showed that Hill had moved up during 
one of Clark's pit stops, a maneuver 
many people missed. Hill received S156.- 
297 for a drive he admitted— even insist- 
ed- was not brilliant. "One finds it hard 
to concentrate on what one is doing." he 
said, "when one is simply going around 
and around out there." 

Now that Indy's 1966 debris has been 
carted away, there is a cry for change in 
the way the 500 operates— and with rea- 
son. It is apparent that the race has rolled 
through a period of sharp change in 
which technology has outrun tempera- 
ment. Championship cars have evolved 
into sopliislicalcd nvachines that arc sur- 
prisingly delicate, for all their speed. The 
result is that there now arc more fancy 
cars than there are competent drivers. 

The cars also arc substantially more 
expensive than they used to be - adding 
to the driver's hurden of responsibility. 
The average Indianapolis car represents 
an investment of more than SI25.000. 
This starts with a chassis that costs SI 5.- 
000 to S25.000. It includes a basic engine 
that costs about S23.000— and each en- 
gine is outlined with some S7.000 worth 
of personal refinements. Each car must 
have a spare S30.000 engine sitting ready 
in the garage; drivers coaxing the cars to 
top speed have a tendency to blow them 
apart. (Jackie Stewart, warming up for 
the 500 qualifications, blew S90.(XX) 
worth of engines before he got the sys- 
tem figured out. "I must be the most ex- 
pensive damn driver in history he said. ) 
To these hard figures must he added the 
cost of mechanics and expenses for the 
lengthy Indy preliminaric.s, 

But tradition dies hard at the Speed- 
way. The image of American racing was 
forged at Indy, and it is still The Great 
Race — a magnet for Grand Pri.x. sports 
car and dirt track drivers from all parts 
of the world. 

The Speedway ct>iirse is 50 feet wide 
and. except for thcsmooih asphalt pave- 
ment over the old brick track, is about 
the same as it was in 191 1 when Ray Har- 
roun ran 200 laps in a Marmon \\ asp al 
74.59 mph and picked up all the money. 
It is still a reasonably adequate track 
for the 500 - providing the race can be 
started. 

The sharpest criticism of last week's 
ghastly start came from two of the most 


experienced drivers. They had an excel- 
lent view; they were in the middle of it. 
Driver Dan Gurney . builder of the Amer- 
ican Eagles (SI. April II). who moves in 
the separate worlds of Indy and Grand 
Prix racing, was one. Houston's A. J. 
F\iyt. twice the Indianapolis 500 winner 
and perhaps the best driver on the track, 
was the other and he was going to slay 
shouting mad for a long time, \Miilc the 
crash still boiled on. now and then zing- 
ing a crippled racer past the place where 
his own car lay crushed against the wall. 
Foyl had climbed out. taken a quick look 
around and scrambled over the fence 
and into the stands. The accident had 
not injured him. but climbing the fence 
he banged up both knees, and the next 
day they were badly swollen. 

"I ain't never, I ain't never, nrr going 
to run in one of these races again." said 
1 oyt. "unless I can start from up there 
in front. > ou got to be free to drive clean 
away from those crazy sons of bitches. 
This is supposed to be a 500-mile race. 
This first lap ain't no old drag strip, you 
know," 

( F ivc days after the 500. practicing for 
the Milwaukee 100. Toyl crashed in Jim 
Clark's second-place 500 finisher- a l.o- 
lus-Ford. which he had just bought from 
the Scot- and was seriously burned.) 

Gurney said; "Those clowns. Ridicu- 
lous. I was hit four limes in there. Fxvur 
limes. Wouldn't you think that a bunch 
of grow n men. all supposedly experienced 
race drivers, could drive together down a 
simple stretch of straight road?" 

Is Indy's road too narrow? Most driv- 
ers think not. and the fact that they get 
around the Speedway in good order once 
the race is started indicates they are 
right. In any ease the Speedway could be 
widened only about 10 feet. 

Reform is most likely to come in an 
alteration of the thrcc-by-lhrec start, al- 
though Chief Steward Harlan F'cnglcr 
defends the old system. "We have had 
more good starts than bad starts." he 
says. That is correct historically— and 
absurd in the context of the last three 
years. Tony Hulman, the Speedway pres- 
ident. insists that anything necessary will 
be done to get the drivers off to a safer 
start. A standing start as u.scd on many 
Fiuropcan racing circuits probably will 
not be adopted because of the large field 
and the relatively short, cramped course, 
where a stalled car would become a hur- 
dle for those coming up behind. A run- 
and-jump Lc Mans takeoff, requiring 

. oniiminl on page 94 
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'COWEYE’ COULD NOT BEAT THE 


R -oinickcrs do not gush <ncr people 
lhc> di) nol know, so si’phisiicalcd 
Ncv 4 W orkers, long acciislonicd lo seeing 
ihe Ik'linonl won b\ a inemlvr of ihc 
lightly knil I siahlishnicm o'" Joekes 
Club numibcrs. surprised one anotlier all 
l.isl week and on Hciniont Day with ibcir 
partisan senlinionls. Mtnosi to a man 
and wonwn. they were rooting tor Mike 
I iird's Kauai King, winner t>('lhe Ken- 
tucky Derby and t’reakness. to complete 
the ninth I nple Crown sweep by captur- 
ing the most demanding .^-yeat-old race 
lliai the t .S, olTers. A consensus would 
read tins way “I serything we'se heard 
about the ftirds from Omaha, their 
trainer and their ji>cke\ and Kauai 
King sounds almost too good lo be 


true. They're such nice people that it 
would really be wmiderfiil IfKaiiai King 
won the Belmont." 

I here were few dissenters from this 
\ iew, -Ml week long the New ^ ork sports 
pages overllowed with inler\iews and 
pictures of Mike 1 ord, "I hat nice, hanil- 
somc young miliioiuiire from Omaha" 
and hisgifteslsonof Naloe Oanecr, him- 
self a w inner of ilic Belmont 1.^ years ago 
for pvrpular (hut anii-l siablishment 1 
Jivkey Club member Mfred (.Wynne 
Vanderbilt. No horseman in sears had 
been so cooperatise as 1 ord. botlt with 
the press and with Kauai King's fans, 
lord was acting as his own assistant 
trainer to Henry \ orresiand losing esery 
hectic minute of it. 


Newsmen eamc from all o'er, includ- 
ing Hawaii. Buck Buckssaeh. managing 
editor of the llunoliihi .Uhcriiscr. who 
was eosering his first horse race any- 
where. turned up in a bla/er conspicu- 
ously labeled w ith his paper's name, and 
with a piKkeil'ul of mimeographed ma- 
terial aimed at prosing to the illiterates 
on the mainland that Kauai once and 
for all should he pronounced C oweyc. 

\n hour before Kauai Ktngusok the 
track to prose his claim lo I borough- 
bred immortality. Ossner I ssrd ssas 
draped in a colorful Ici presented by 
Miss I eiV.mi I Ills, a pretty young thing 
representing the Nassau \ isitors' Bureau. 
I ord smiled politely for the millionth 
time, then slumped wearily in his bos. 



ESTABLISHMENT 


Most New Yorkers were rooting for him, but Kauai 
King lost the Triple Crown when Amberoid won 
the Belmont Stakes by WHITNEY TOWER 


‘ I'm as nervous as a eal. " he groaned, 
wiping a river ol' swcai away from his 
brow with an atreadv soaked handker- 
chief. 

And then, on this ysth Helinont Stakes 
Dav. the horse race took over. Despite 
the tidal wave of good wishes for 1 ord. 
I orrest and JtKkcv Don Brumfield and 
despite the marvelous racing attributes 
of their horse, who went into the Bel- 
mont with eight wins in 10 starts this 
year the overwhelming .^-lo-S favorite 
was souiidiv beaten. I le led for much of 
the race, but where it counts most of 
all he was fourth, beaten nearly eight 
lengths by Reginald SNebster’s .Amber- 
oid. BulHe. the King Ranch colt, trailed 
the w inner by two and a half lengths and 


was five lengths in front of Ada I.. Rice's 
.AdviK'alor. who had a neck margin iner 
Kauai King in this surprisingly large 
field of 1 1. 

.Amberoid, winner of only one of his 
seven previous races this year and only 
three races in 16 lifetime starts before 
the Bilmont. went olT as second choice 
at 5 to I. It was not really astonishing 
that he won. One of the least surprised 
of all was Mike hord himself, ‘'rve been 
telling 1 ucien l.aurin [who trains .Am- 
beroid for Webster] all along." said 1 ord 
later, “that his is the one horse we've 
been most scared of during these Triple 
Crown races." In the Kentucky Derby. 
.Amberoid finished seventh, but he was 
only four lengths behind Kauai King. 


and at the start of the Derby he went to 
his knees coming out of the gale, all but 
spilling Jockey Bill Boland. Two weeks 
later .Amberoid was third m the Bleak- 
ness. “In both of tho.se races." said 
Trainer l.aurin. "we were loo far back in 
the early running, and unless you stay 
up closer to a colt like Kauai King you 
have no chance of picking him up in 
the stretch." 

Before the Helinont little was said 
about one other asset that l.aurin and 
.Amberoid had on their side and that 
might also be a distinct handicap to the 
Derby and Preakness winner: Kauai 
King had never started at .Ai|ueducl. 
whereas .Amberoid's finest race occurred 
there in April, when he won the Wood 
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Menioriul. "No question about it.” said 
l.iuirin. a C'anadian-born c\-|ocke>. 
"Amberoid loses Aqueduct. This isn't 
a Cupps track, and he can take a real 
good hold of it. The estra distance ssill 
suit him pcrfectls -if he dssesn'l get loo 
far behind at the start." 

To most analssts. Iklmotu sirategs 
promised tit be simple, Cortss right Weih- 
criir.s Highest Honors, who cannot be 
rated, ssould run out of the gate into 
the lead. The pace ssould he his for as 
far as his speed could carrs him. Stu- 
pendous and Kauai King ssould neser 
be too far back. The come-from-behind- 
ers. for a mile ans ssas, ssould he engaged 


in a little race of their ossn to see sshieh, 
if an>. ssas capable of coiiscrsing ans- 
thing resembling speed lor the last quar- 
ter of a mile. .Nnd that, b\ and large, 
is vshal happened. 

But Kauai King, ahhoogh alssass a 
sers ssilling runner, has manifested a 
fault or isso. He can he sers rank, par- 
ticLilarls at the start of a race. This rank- 
ness shossed in the Derbs. but Brumlicld 
was able to settle him dow n after ho ssent 
bs the stands the lirst time at Churchill 
Downs. His ssorsi habit, hossever. sass 
his jockes. "IS trsing to lug in. In the 
1 lorida Derbs this colt lealls ssas lug- 
ging in. In fact, it was so bad that turning 



for home he actually brushed the in- 
side fence." 

Thai’s how the King ran in the Bel- 
mont. He was neser so rank as he was 
sshen the lield got assas. He usually runs 
with Ins tongue hanging out ami his 
head sharply cocked, and this tunc Ins 
whole length ssas issislcsl nearly side- 
ways. Hrumlield ssas all but posserless 
to keep liim under control. Highest Hon- 
ors opened up four lengths as the field 
headed up the backstrctch. hut Kauai 
King and Stupendous were well ssiihin 
range, while .Adsixrator was a comforla- 
hle fourth and Butlle well placed in sixth 
position. .Amberoid, sasing ground all 
the lime, ssas ninth. "I wasn't really 
worried phoiil any horse." a dejected 
Bruinlield said aflerssards. "except my 
ow n. He ssas try ing to lug in all the ssay. 
and there wasn't anything 1 could ilo 
about it." When Highest Honors col- 
lapsed after a mile, Brumfield had Kauai 
King in front- which is where Brum- 
tield did not sxant to be so early in a 
mile-and-a-lialf race. Seekers of excuses 
Coc Kj.u.as Ksug's. Usss w\ live BcUw-swi. 
ssill be quick to point out that's the 
ssondcrful thing about hindsight- that 
the slow pace (the half in 46 and .six 
furlongs in 1:12':.) set things up per- 
fectly for a stretch-running coll like 
•Amberoid. It also w ill he said lliat Brum- 
licld. instead of tight ing the King, should 
liaxe turned him loose. But when your 
horse, and cseryonc dsc's. is going a 
mile and a half for the first time, that 
can he chalked off as a good, honest 
mistake. 

•At any rale, as Kauai King took the 
lead esen before the lield had reached 
the tivc-cighths pole, cscryonc fell that 
he was in front loo soon and would 
neser last. ,\nd cseryonc sxas right. 

Amberoid, the slow starter, had been 
ninth and then fifth after a mile, and he 
rolled around his held in a wonderfully 
strong run that brought him second to 
Kauai K ing at I he head of I lie sirclch. He 
toi>k the lead before they had gone an- 
other sixieenih. Insiineiiscly. the crowd 
kness the race sxas his at that point, and 
although Hullle made a courageous run 
at him oscr the last furlong it sxas not 
nearly enough. Adxocator. xxho has a 
habit of linishing in the money in many 
of the big ones, did it again, to get 

Fenun, who won third Belmont in I9$9. stands 
on silver trophy held Oy winning jochey Boland. 


600 miles takes one hour up here. 



or all day down here. 


An hour’s rest in a Boeing jet can 
take you as far as a long day’s drive 
in your car. 

Compared to driving, you gain a dav 
for every hour you fly aboard a Boeing 
jet. Boeing jets give you extra time to 
spend there. They bring every part of 
America, and all the world, within 
easy reach. 

And if you’ve never flown before, you’ll 
enjoy an exhilarating new experience. 


You’ll discover why even veteran air 
travelers find Boeing jet flight the most 
enjoyable part of their trips. 
Boeingjets have carried more than 120 
million passengers. They serve 301 
cities in 121 countries, and average a 
takeoff or landing every 13 seconds, 
around the clock. Boeingjets have set 
more speed and distance records than 
all other jetliners combined. 

Next trip, fly Boeing. 


Now flying Boeingjets: Air Congo. Air France. 
Air-India.Air Madagascar, All Nippon, American. 
Anseti-ANA, ^vianca, BOAC. BH'IA, Braniff. 
Comineniat, Eastern. El Al. Ethiopian. FIving 
Tiger. Indian, Iran Air, Irish, JAL, Japan 
Domestic, Lufthansa. MEA, National. Northeast, 
Northwest, Olympic, FIA. PSA. Pacific Northern. 
Pan American. Qantas. Sabena, Saudi Arabian. 
South A/rican.'TAA. TAP. T» A, United. Varig. 
h-'ardair Canada, H'estern, H'orld. In service 
later: AeroHneas Argentinas. Air Asia, Alaska. 
American Flyers, Braathens. Caledonian. 
Froniier, Mexicana. Northern Consolidated. 
Pacific, Piedmont, Southern Air Transport, Wien 
Air Alaska. 




Give dad 
an . 

expensive 
belt. 


: 2 YEAR 0.0 BLENOCD SCOTCH WHiSKV 
86 PROOF' GCNtRAL WiNE S SPiBttS 
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third money of SI2.5(M). Mike I-ord. 
who has won S375.147 w ith his colt, had 
paid S6.250 to start Kauai K ing as a sup- 
plementary entry in the Belmont and re- 
ceived fourth money. How much was 
that? Kxaetly S6.250. Crestfallen after 
losing. Brumticid had no real excuse. 
"We lired — and fell back." he said. 

And so. after 18 years without a Triple 
Crown champion. U.S. racing must 
wait at least another year. Kauai King, 
now ofT to Chicago and a date in the 
American Derby on August 6th. will be 
back for a Saratoga meeting with .Am- 
beroid in the August 20ih Travers, at a 
mile and a quarter, in that one they 
may face Ogden 1’hipps‘s 1965 2-year- 
old champion. Buckpasser. who. after 
suffering a quarter crack in i loridu. 
made a smashing return to action with a 
fine win in the race before the Belmont. 
In the meantime one cannot help Iveing 
very impressed by .Amberoid as a classic 
horse. His sire. Count Amber, is by 
.Ambiorix. by Tourhillon. and his dam, 
Spencerian, has the blood of Beau Pere 
and Bimelech in her veins. 

At the winner's parly after the Bel- 
mont. Webster and Luurin were so over- 
joyed that they could barely speak co- 
herently. "1 was so nervous." said Laur- 
in. "that 1 couldn't even spit proper- 
ly." Webster described himself as a ■■68- 
year-old half-baked financial executive 

which means I'm on the board of di- 
rectors of 30 or so small companies but 
no very big ones. I don't know how we 
did it. but we did. At this rate, if 1 live 
another week it will be a miracle." 

As the champagne tiowed. Mike and 
Ronnie l ord entered the exclusive Trus- 
tees Room at Aqueduct. The young man 
from Omaha was still sweating. He went 
to Lucien Laurinand congratulated him. 
spotted Webster and charged over to 
him. ■■Mike," said Webster, raising his 
glass, ■■I'm glad we won. but let me 
tell you most sincerely that 1 really 
wanted to see you win the Triple Crown. 
Nearly everyone here today wanted to 
see your horse win." 

Mike ford wiped his brow once more 
and made a polite reply. As a gentle- 
manly out lander trespassing on the play- 
ground of The Establishment, he un- 
doubtedly knew that, five days before 
the Belmont Stakes was run. Reginald 
N. Webster, the half-baked financial 
executive, had been elected the 7lsi 
member of The JiKkcy Club. How arc 
you going to beat 'em? end 
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Wear an E^Jmont Super- 
Grip, the remarkable new' golf 
glove that gives you a non-slip grip 
wet or dry. Crowing fast in popularity 
because its unique slip-resistant palm 
promotes positive club control. Cool 
nylon mesh hack. W'ashable. S3. Ciis- 
ro/n Super-Grip, $5. 


Wear an E^Jmont Pro- 

Grip, if you prefer the feel of an all 
leather glove. Full choice of colors 
and styles, many with special flat seam 
.sewing to improve fit and comfort. 
Choose the Hdmont glove that's right 
for you and get a new grip on your 
game. Pro-Grip styles. $2 to $4.75. 


Wear an Edmont Stretch 
Super-Grip, if you want the 
non-slip Super-Grip palm combined 
with the familiar feel of leather. I-las- 
ticized leather back gives you a close, 
snug fit. like a second skin. Non-slip 
palm helps you control club from 
backswing to follow-through. S4. 


Carry an Edmont Stick 

f only hag that stays balanced. 
The stick docs the trick — prevents 
tipping and spilling clubs. Holds up to 
14 clubs. Weighs only 26 oz. Costs 
only $7.50. Ask for Edmont golf 
gloves, stick bag and head covers at 
your pro shop. •r4to-<iN9.?j6«223 


Get a new grip 
on your game 

with £clmont 

EDMONT-HILL, INC., PEORIA, ILU. 




CINCINNATI'S BRAIN-PICKER 



Now president and owner of the highly regarded Reds, Bill DeWitt has served, operated and owned ball 
clubs for half a century. The only general manager ever to win pennants in both major leagues, he is a 
scrambler who lives by his wits, as the city of Cincinnati Is finding out by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


P icked lo win ihc National l.caguc 
pennant, the Cincinnati Reds were 
in and out of lOih place, and the home 
phone of William Orville DeWitt, the 
owner, president, general manager and 
treasurer, rang at the oddest hours. One 
fan. calling at 6 in the morning, told 
Margaret DeVS'itl he wanted to return 
6(K) tickets he had bought for a Sunday 
game. "I didn’t know anyone had f>00 
tickets to return.” said DeW'iti when he 
heard of the request. Letters from Red 
fans printed in The Cimiii/iaii Ein/tiirtr 
showed irritation and disgust. "If given 
enough time. Bill DeWnt will accom- 
plish what three wars and tlic Cireat De- 
pression couldn't do. namely, ruin base- 
ball in Cincinnati.” wrote one fan. An- 
other simply asked. "Why doesn't he 
[DeWitt] keep his mouth shut?" In Cin- 
cinnati. the smallest town in the major 
leagues, baseball gives the city status. 
When the Reds lose, the natives suffer, 
and nonnative Bill DeW itt is promptly 
lingered by some as a penurious inter- 
lofier who is doing his best lo ruin the 
Reds and bilk the town. 

Such criticism irks DeWitt. but he 
usually keeps his thoughts to himself. 
After all. he put in 15 vears with the old 
St. Louis Browns learning how to sup- 
press his emotions. As far as DeWitt is 
concerned, the Reds are a solid club and 
fans who screamed early should with- 
hold judgment until the season ends. 

In appearance. DeW itt is of middling 
height and ample girth and resembles u 
rather serious. 6.^-year-old Kewpie doll. 
"I am serious, very serious." he says. 
DeW'iit has been in baseball 50 years, 
and his experience includes virtually ev- 
er) aspect of the game, from selling soda 
pop to running three major league ball 
clubs. At one time or another he has 
been treasurer ot the St. Louis Cardinals, 
general manager and then owner of the 
St. Louis Browns and later an associate 
of Bill Veeek when V'ccck ran the 
Browns, an assistant to Clcorgc Weiss on 
the New York Yankees and. before he 
arrived at Cincinnati, president of the 
Detroit Tigers, He is the only general 


manager ever to have won pennants 
with teams in both leagues. 

By nature DeWitt is hardworking and 
methodical. He is frank, but his frank- 
ness IS the kind that once led him to 
caution Don HetTner. the Reds' man- 
ager. never to answer a reporter's ques- 
tion with speeitics but always in gen- 
eralities. DeWitt has no hobbies; base- 
ball is his life. Every day he pores over 
dozens of stories that aides have marked 
for him in out-of-town newspapers. He 
is constantly on the hunt for informa- 
tion that may be of use. and his mind is 
crammed with minutiae ranging from 
the cost of ads on outfield fences lo the 
latest developments in rest-room plumb- 
ing. He is a great brain-picker, and he 
is forever asking questions of his sialT. 
"I've learned something from evcr)one 
I've ever been assiKiated with.” he says. 
In recent years he has become interest- 
ed in the player-ruling systems of Ld 
Berrv. a baseball fan now retired in Elor- 
ida. Berrv rates pitchers not bv their 
earned run averages but on bases al- 
lowed, and DeWitt says, "He slunved 
us why we lost the pennant last >ear." 

A couple of vears ago Milt Richman.a 
I PI .sports columnist and an old friend, 
persuaded DeW iit to lake the first vaca- 
tion of his life. DcW'iii arrived on the 
beach in Hawaii wearing his wristwaich. 
Richman suggested he take it off and 
relax. DeW'iti answered. "No, if it's 
noon here it's 5 in Kansas Citv. and I 
may be able to call to make a deal." 

Bv reputation, DeVSiii is thrifty: in- 
deed, there are players who regard him 
as a skinflint. Jim Brosnan remembers 
haggling for three days over S250, and 
Ciene I reese, who suffered a broken 
ankle in 1962 and missed most of the 
season, had his salary cut 25' , in 196.1. 
The cut was lo be restored if I reese 
sta)cd w ith the club, but he was farmed 
out. At the end of the year DeWm re- 
stored half of the salary cut. "His gale 
doesn't allow Inin to be the most munifi- 
cent ofspiendcrs." says Bill Veeck. "and 
if he had more cash he would spread 
more around.” Richman says, "Bill is 


a friend in need." Last year DeW'iti 
learned that Jim Coates needed only 
another month in the major leagues 
to qualify for the player pension plan, 
and lie brought Coates up to the Reds 
from Seattle. The pitcher was live days 
late reporting, and DeWitt docked him 
five days' pay. The Reds' player repre- 
sentative demanded that Coates be paid 
for the live days, but DeW'iii refused. 
When Lord I rick, then commissioner, 
heard about the squabble he asked that 
it be settled. Reluctantly DeWitt paid 
Coates for two and a half of the five 
days. Richman says. "Bill wants an hon- 
est day's work for his dollar." 

DeWitt was born in St. Louis, the son 
of a grocer. .At the age of 1 2. along w ith 
his older brother Charlie, he got a job 
selling soda pop at the Browns' games. 
One day in 1916. after he had been 
working at the park for two years. Dc- 
VYiit learned from his brother that 
Branch Rickey, the general manager, 
was looking for an olllce hoy. DeWitt 
applied for the joh. and Rickey, though 
looking for an older, bigger lad. was 
inipres'^ed and hired him for SI. 50 a 
week. Y oung W illiam showed his mettle. 
When Rickey moved over lo the Cardi- 
nals as general manager in 1917. he look 
DeWitt along. On Rickey's advice. Dc- 
W'iit learned bookkeeping, shorthand 
and typing, and eventually he became 
Rickey's secretary and then treasurer of 
the Cardinals. He also attended college 
at night, linally earning a cerlilicatc in 
law from Si- Louis I niversity in 1911 
and passing the Missouri bar exams. 
Says Charlie. ' He ruined his belly do- 
ing it." In 1936 DeWitt was made an 
assistant vice-president of the team and 
put in charge of player procurement for 
the farm system, a system so vast and 
successful that the Cardinals actually 
owned all the players in one league, the 
Nebraska Slate. 

That same year Rickey was asked to 
find a buyer for the Browns by the exec- 
utors of the estate of the late owner. Phil 
Ball, and he approached Don Barnes, a 
St. Louis uulo-loan tycoon. Barnes suc- 

conliiiiini 


ALTHOUGH HE RESEMBLES A BENIGN KEWPIE DOLL. DEWITT IS A HARDHEADEO BUSINESSMAN WHO IS A STICKLER FOR DETAIL 
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D*WITT oniiniini 


it works 



Climbed to Riekev's oration about the 
jovsot'ovsninga major league team, even 
such a rugamulTm outfit as the Browns, 
and at Rickev's suggestion he hired De- 
Witt as the general manager. Charlie, 
who had been scouting for the Cardinals, 
became the Browns' traveling secretary. 
Rickey wished Barnes and the DeWitts 
good luck and returned to his oHice. 
pocketing a S25.000 finder's fee. 

DeWitt's experiences w ith the Browns 
would have been enough to maim a less- 
er man. The Browns were a botch, a 
study in horror. They had almost no fans. 
In 1935. the year before Barnes bought 
the club, the Browns had a total .season 
attendance of 80.922, They played in St. 
l.ouis from 1902 to 1954. and in those 
52 years they attracted a eapaeily crowd 
of 35.500 only once. And that was on 
the last day of the 1944 season, when 
they won their first and only pennant. 
Visiting teams rarely made expenses on a 
trip to St. Louis. Not even the 't ankecs 
could bring out the fans. According to 
one story. Charlie DeWUt once went to 
give the Yankees their share of the gate 
front a game. It was S3.50. The Yankee 
road secretary looked at Charlie in pity 
and said. "Keep it." 

Attendance improved some over the 
years but never to the point where the 
club could make money. In 1940 the 
Brow ns w ere so broke that Barnes had to 
ask a bank to lend the ball club S75.1X)0 
so that it could hold spring training. 
The bank turned the club down. Barnes 
finally got the money elsewhere but only 
after signing a personal note. 

The breaks never did come to the 
Brovxns. In 1941 the American League 
was prepared to give the Browns permis- 
sion to move to Los Angeles. All hut 
smelling the money to he made, Barnes 
laid plans for the date to announce the 
proposed shift. He picked Deeembor 8. 

Stuck in St. Louis, hampered by a lack 
of money and haunted by an absence of 
fans. DeVS'ill had to scrimp and scrounge 
and think ahead to improve the club. He 
did a superb job. He started a farm sys- 
tem that produced excellent playcrs- 
Vern Stephens. Rvvy Sievers. Ned Gar- 
ver. Al Zarilla. Johnny Berardino. Bob 
-Munenef. F red Sanford. I.es Moss, Bob 
Turley. Bob Dillinger and Di>n Larsen. 
The Browns probably would havesigned 
Vlickey Mantle, but it rained the day he 
was trucked to Sportsman's Park for a 
tryout, One player DeVViti did see and 
pass up was Yogi Berra. "You should 


have seen what he looked like when he 
was 16." DeWitt says. 

In 1945 Don Barnes .sold the Browns 
to Dick Muekerman. and Miickcrman 
sank the club several hundred fathoms 
into debt by spending almost S2 mil- 
lion to redo Sportsman's Park and build 
a new park for the farm team in San 
Antonio. DeWitt had to start selling 
the players who were coming up front 
the minors. His favorite customers were 
Tom \awkey of the Boston Red Sox 
and Veeek. then owner of the Cleve- 
land Indians. "The other guys were a 
little light on the draw." says DeWitt. 
IXAN'itt got the maximum price for his 
crop by playing Veeek and Vawkey 
against one another. Veeek. desperate 
to win a pennant, once had to pay De- 
Witi SIOO.OOO for a journeyman pitcher 
named Sam Zoldak. Veeek still cannot 
get over the deal, and Zoldak himself was 
so flabbergasted that he took to stand- 
ing up in the Indians' locker room and 
shouting at teammates. "And how 
nnieh did they pay for you?" DeWitt set 
the all-time record for a deal when he 
sent Vent Stephens and .lack Kramer to 
>'awkcy's Red Sox for S310.(XX)and sev- 
en players. All told, he sold S2 million 
worth of players. "It was fun one way. 
but in another way it wasn't." says Dc- 
Witi. "I always had someone knocking 
on my door to make a deal, which is 
fun. but when you're forced to make a 
deal, that lakes all the fun out of it." 

In 1949 the DeWiits bought the ma- 
jority interest in the club from Mucker- 
man. Bill became president and C harlie 
viec-presidem. ">A e were a good team to 
work both sides of the street." says 
C harlie. "I was the guy who bunimcd at 
the hiks club instead of the Racquet 
C luh." 

1 he DeWitts could do nothing to bol- 
ster attendance, however, and in 1951 
they sold the Browns to Veeek. C harlie 
DeWitt went into insurance full time, 
but Hill stayed on as a consulting vice- 
president. When Veeek sold out in 1953 
the franchise was moved to Baltimore, 
and DeWitt. who thinks ahead, pointed 
out a clause in his contract saying his of- 
liee vvoiild be in St. Louis. The new own- 
ers settled with him, and he moved on 
to New >'ork to work for the Yankees, 
with the understanding that he would 
succeed George Weiss when Weiss re- 
tired as general manager. A year later 
DeWitt received one of the few shocks 
of his executive life when Weiss signed a 
lortiinr/ei/ 
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Add a dash of excitement to your 
next business trip. Get behind the wheel 
of a Shelby G.T350-H. Only from Hertz. 


Hlivc one wailing for you at the airport on your next busi- 
ness trip. 

Cobra engine. Disc brakes. High speed wheels and tires. 
Slick shift or automatic. Rally strijjcs. High performance 
shocks. Torque controlled rear axle. 


Two stipulations. You have to be at least 25 years old. 
And you have to hurry, (Il‘s all on a first-come-first-serve 
basis.) 

So make your reservation today. One local phone call 
reserves a G.T.35()-H just about anywhere in the country. 


Everything you need to look and feel like a new man on 
your next business trip or vacation. (Including room enough 
to seat four.) 


Just call the only rent-a-car company that offers you a 
car that adds a dash of excitement to a business trip. 

Hertz. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver's seat. ( Isn't that where you belong?) 



"Lady Luck didn’t Just smile on Hope, 

she had hysteria!" 


Dow Finsterwald’s caddy (the fellow on the right) stars in the dramatic new 20th Century*Fox release “Stagecoach”. 



CROSBY: He did it again! How can that guy 
Hope have that much luck in one lifetime? 
FtNSTERWALO: Givc Bob Credit, Bing. He 
played a darned good game today. 

CROSBY: You've got to be kidding, Dow. 
Lady Luck didn't just smile on Hope, she 
had hysteria! Who else could hook into the 
rough, bounce off a tree and land on the 
green? 

FiNSTERwAiD: Well. Bing, 1 must say this is 
the most unusual match I ever played in. 
CROSBY-. It isn't everyone that gets to see the 
Carrie Nation of golf win one. 

FINSTERWAID: 8ob docs have a choppy swing. 
CROSBY: Dow, if Bob hacked up saloons the 
way he hacks up golf courses, Dean Martin 
would run him out of town ! 

FINSTERWAID: If hc's that bad, why doesn't 
he go to a pro and take some lessons? 
CROSBY: Hope has driven more good teach- 
ing pro's into the insurance business than 
anybody \ know. But at least your golfing 
attire dispels my gloon. 

FINSTERWAID: Thaoks, Bing. If you mean 
this Munsingwear Grand Slam golf shirt 
style 2815, I'm real proud of it. It's knit of 
Dacron polyester and cotton and has the 
most luxurious feel of any golf shirt I've 
ever worn. 

CROSBY; And you look every inch the cham- 
pion you are, Dow. But as long as we're 
sneaking in a commercial here. I'd like to 
gel in a plug for this Munsingwear style 
2833 I'm wearing. It's “Texspand" stretch 
fabric . . . swings with you, then springs 
right back into shape. 

FINSTERWAID: Sounds likcyou've gotten phil- 
osophical about dropping this one to Bob, 
Bing. That means a draw for the series. 
CROSBY: I guess it's just as well we finish all 
even. Dow . This w ay I won't be bombarded 
all winter with demands for a rematch. The 
last time 1 beat Hope, le threw his glove in 
my face in the locker room. 

FINSTERWAID: 1 wondcr who'd be pitching 
gloves if Hope had wen three out of four? 


Bing swings in style No. 2833 — $6.00 
Dow’s a star in style No. 2815— $8.00 



MUSSISeWEAR makes the 
socks to color coordinate 
with the shirts ! 

Style No. 400-'$l.50 




“...Crosby can still kick like a Rockette 
when there’s no audience.’’ 


Bobby Nichols' handicap stars in “Boy, Did I Get A Wrong Number,” an Edward Small Production for United Artists. 


HOPE: Ahh! Once again virtue and superior 
skill have triumphed! When I'm on my 
game. I’m unbeatable! I'm the greatest! 
NICHOLS; Did I play with Bob Hope or 
Cassius Clay? 

HOPE; I told you wc couldn't lose if we 
could just keep Crosby in sight. No fancy 
footwork in the traps this time! 

NICHOLS; 1 don't know what you mean. Bob. 
Bing doesn't kick out of a tough lie. 

HOPE; You don't know him the way I do. 
Bubby. In spile of his vintage chassis, 
Crosby can still kick like a Rockette when 
there's no audience. 

NICHOLS; But I didn't see him do it. And 
you weren’t exactly a model sportsman 
yourself today. 

HOPE; What do you mean, Bobby? 

NICHOLS; Well, don't you think that using 
Playboy Bunnies for caddies is just a little 
distracting? 

HOPE: We played under the same handicap. 
NICHOLS: And why did you hand Bing that 
scuba gear just as he addressed the ball at 
the water? He got so rattled he dunked 
three shots before he finally drove across. 
HOPE: So I used a little gamesmanship. 
NICHOLS: Right now, Bob, you look like 
you own the world! 

HOPE: And I feel like it too. Bobby, in this 
Munsingwear Grand Slam golf shirt style 
2822. It’s knit of 65^ Dacron* polyester 
and 35* , cotton . . . really shows off my 
physique. 

NICHOLS: That's asking a lot of any golf 
shirt. Bob. But I know what you’re getting 
at about Munsingwear style. This No. 2872 
I'm wearing looks so good it's almost a 
shame to wear it just for golf. But it's all 
action on the course. You know, Bob. it's 
probably just as well the series ended in a tie. 
HOPE: 1 suppose SO, Bobby. Otherwise, 
Crosby'd spend the winter leaning on his 
writers, making them come up with some- 
thing to get even with me. 

NICHOLS: I know who'd be leaning on his 
writers if the shoe’d been on the other foot! 
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Bob's dapper in his DACRON 

style No. 2822— S6.00 
Bobby’s proud of his style No. 2872— $5.00 
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Now that I’ve chosen the Smooth Canadian, 

1 think it’s the answer for every girl! 

I used to flirt with one Canadian or another, until I met 

the Smooth Canadian —Seagram’s V.O. It’s so-oo smooth, so light, 

I liked it at first sip. Now I’m ordering it happily ever after. 


Known by the 
company it keeps 
Seagram’s \ / 

Canadian » p' 
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new fivc-)car contract. ‘’He still hasn't 
retired." says DeWitt, 

In 1956, casting about for a new ba.se 
of operations. DeWiu became he coor- 
dinator of the S500.0C0 fund set up by 
the major leagues to aid the minors. He 
waited for three years for something to 
happen, and then in 1959 he became 
president of the Tigers. He ntadc a couple 
of trades— most notably, Harvey Kuenn 
for Rocky Colaviio — that made the Ti- 
gers a contender but, caught in a fight 
between feuding owners, he stayed w ith 
Detroit less than a year before settling 
his contract again. He was out of action 
only three days before being appointed 
general manager of the Reds in No- 
vember I960. 

DeWitt's first year in Cincinnati was 
extremely successful. He traded away 
tw o older players, Cal McLish, the pitch- 
er, and Roy McMillan, the shortstop, 
and obtained Joey Jay and Gene Freese. 
The Reds, who had finished sixth the 
year before, won the pennant. Powcl 
Croslcy Jr., the millionaire owner of the 
Reds, died in March 1961, and the club 
was put up for sale. DeWitt bought the 
club for $4,625,000, amid cries that the 
trustees of the Crosley Foundation had 
passed up better offers. The idea that he 
stole the Reds or got them on the cheap 
annoys DeWitt. who says, "The people 
who would have bid a million more — 
and it wasn't a million — said they 
would. You know, some people put their 
money where their mouth is, and others 
put out conversation. There was never 
any other firm offer made. All it was was 
conversation. The people in the Crosley 
Foundation decided they wanted good 
management in the club, and that was 
one of the reasons they sold it to me." 

Still, the hue and cry was such that the 
attorney general of Ohio stepped in and 
the terms of sale were altered. DeWitt 
agreed to keep the Reds in Cincinnati 
at least until 1971. and even should he 
wish to move the team after that he can- 
not do so unless the board of directors 
declares that the Reds are unable to 
meet their financial obligations. 'Tve 
never given any consideration to mov- 
ing." says DeWitt. "This is a wonderful 
area. The newspapers are the only ones 
who've talked about us moving. 

"This is our home," he says. "We 
bought a home here. We want to be part 
of the community." DeWitt is a member 
of the prestigious Queen City Club. His 
son, Bill Jr., joined the University Club. 


which attracts a younger crowd, and 
John Murdough. business vice-president 
of the Reds, is a member of the Cincin- 
nati Club. "W'c try to spread the busi- 
ness around," says DeWitt. 

The fans themselves have been treated 
to promotional razzmatazz. There 
are days and nights given o\cr to Knot- 
hole Gangs, the Safety Patrol, Senior 
Citizens and the barbers' union. When a 
player has a birthday, he gets a cake at 
home plate. There is Bugle Day. Croslcy 
Field has bc'cn freshly painted from top 
to bottom. There arc brand-new rest 
rooms. "The Cubs used to have the best 
rest rooms," DeWitt says. The Reds have 
the best organist— Ronnie Dale. "The 
Mels tried to gel him." says DeWiit. 
Any fan who catches a ball hit into the 
stands on the fly is signed to an hon- 
orary contract. 

Fans must be wowd constantly, be- 
cause. says DeWitt, there is a turnover 
in fans every 10 years. Look what hap- 
pened in Milwaukee. Since DeWitt's ar- 
rival in Cincinnati the Reds have lit- 
erally been beating the bushes. Publicity- 
troupes regularly visit Huntington. W. 
Va.; Louisville and Lexington. Ky.; Day- 
ton, Columbus and Chiilicothe, Ohio; 
and Indianapolis. Cincinnati may be the 
smallest city in the majors, but it is in 
the middle of the ninth biggest marketing 
area m the country. More than half the 
fans, 55% to be exact, come from more 
than 50 miles away froni Cincinnati. 
Eighty-five percent of them arrive by- 
car, and 78^, t are males. DeWitt has all 
the figures. 

The main difficulty for DeW'itt is that 
Crosley Field is not only the oldest ball 
park in the majors (it was built in 1884) 
but the smallest (capacity 29,000). The 
parking situation is all but impossible. 
The city fathers are planning to build u 
new- park down by the Ohio River, but 
DeWitt is skeptical on several counts. 
For one, he ob\ iou.s]y regards local poli- 
ticiansa-s wind bags— "They've been talk- 
ing about a new stadium for 15 years." 
he sighs — and the same goes for Ohio 
Governor Janies Rhodes, who has been 
talking about a combined baseball and 
football stadium should Cincinnati get 
an NFL franchise. "The governor has 
been leading the press around by the 
nose on this football franchise." DcWiii 
says. "The governor is running for rc- 
clcciion this year, and that's w hy he’s so 
active, active on behalf of anything that 
will get him publicity. The more pub- 
confimiea 
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Your 
golf ball: 
could it 
make the 
difference? 



We don't guarantee Titleists will clear 
every hazard. But we do guarantee 
you'll never dump a shot because 
your ball is a dud. We do guarantee 
that no other ball is in Titleisfs league 
when it comes to consistency. 

There are three different Titleists. 
Pick the one that’s best for your style 
of play. Then play it confidently, 
knowing that every one will perform 
the same way. 

Regular Titleist 
Golf's standard. 



"Red" Titleist 
5 ^*-- Slightly lower 

j compression. 

Harder to cut. 

Titleist OT-100 
Extra high 

j compression. 

Distinctive feel. 



ACUSHNET 
GOI_F BAL_I_S 

Sold thru golf course pro shops only 
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Competition Proved 

The checkered Flog goes to Ouoker Slate users time ond 
again. Automotive experts consider it the best engine 
life preserver for ony car — especiolly today's hot new 
high-performonce breed. It's refined only from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvonio Grode Crude Oil — theworld's choicest — ond 
fortified with special Quoker State odditives. Alwoys osk 
for Quaker State Motor Oil by name. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP.,OIL CITY. PENNSYLVANIA 



Bring the papoose for free. 
Let Hilton worry about it. 



Hilton's Family Plan is simple. Children slay free of charge when they r«M>ni 
wilti their parents. You get children's meals at small-fry prices. Cribs, bibs, 
lx)llle-warming and baby sitters always available even medical service. 
And we give your little Indians souvenirs to play with. I’ui them on your 
reservation. .\l Hilton hotels, they're welcome. 

For Keservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Olfice tsee phone book) or 
any Hilum or Sutler TTTT XJ#^Tm7T Q 

Hilton hotel or inn. fl 1 I j t f flS XXW 1 HjIjO 



Hcily he gets, the more he tigures hcTI 
gel reelected." I)e\\’ilt is not hiipp> 
about the riverfront site. The area docs 
not offer .sullicicni parking. “They e\- 
pecl people to park in garages and ride 
lo the stadium in buses." he says of the 
politicians. "People arc accustomed to 
driving their aulomobilcs as far as pos- 
sible to the place ihev're going." 

DeWill would prefer that the stadium 
he biiill outside the city limits in Ham- 
ilton County, where parking and access 
from interstate highways are easy. The 
city fathers say they can build on the 
riverfront site with urban renewal funds 
hut lo build in the county would re- 
quire a vote. HeWiii is all for putting 
a county stadium on the balioi. "In 
San fyiego they pul it on the ballot." 
he says. "A 70' , or «0' , majority vot- 
ed yes." DeWilt has told the city fa- 
thers that the Red.s will play in the new 
stadium wherever it is built, but the 
length of the lease he will sign will de- 
pend on the location. In other words, he 
might move out after living up to his 
word. Me hints that he might even move 
right back lo C'rosley Field. Me nten- 
tions a private stadium. "1 think a pri- 
vate stadium is within the realm of pos- 
sibility," he says. 

Where the Reds play is vital lo IX'- 
VMtl. He has no other financial re- 
source. His business is baseball, and 
the success of his business depends on 
the number of fans the Reds can draw. 
The Reds spend SXOO.OOO a year develop- 
ing players. The Dodgers spend S2.5 
million. By IXW'itt’s accounting, the 
Reds have a fair farm system, and he is 
very much satisfied with the team on the 
Held. "We’ve goi a good ball club here, 
a young ball club that’s going lo be 
around a long lime when vve get squared 
away." he says. "VVc’rc not going to 
make any changes. This ball club is go- 
ing to sit for a while. I think lhai. out- 
side of pitching, we have the youngest 
players on the field in the majors. Once 
you put a young ball club together, you 
can keep it together without making 
any radical changes. 

"I learned from a guy named Rickey 
that you have to have a lot of speed on 
a ball club. Speed can help you on of- 
fense and defense. Wc try lo get speed 
all the liinc. This guy we got in the Frank 
Robin.son deal. Dick Simpson, is one 
of the fastest in professional baseball. 
He runs ihe 100 in 9.5. Speed and youth, 
'tou try to keep your regular players 
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The Beatles ... the Mod Look ... the miniskirt V 
— now the British are coming wittt the new ■ 
Raieigh RSW-16, Sports and Rodeo models. ■ 

The first bicycle is Raleigh RSW-16 . . . it's the 1 
newest idea on bicycles to ever make the scene ' 
anywhere. It adjusts with your family ... fits the 
youngest Beetle fan or the oldest bowler wearer. 
Just turn and lift . . . no tools . . . and it's ready to go 
to lunch on Main Street or supper in Soho. One model 
even foldsi 


The Raleigh 3 Speed lightweight Rodeo has the vitality 
of a British sports car. (You certainly couldn't compare It 
with any other bicycle . . . even though many have tried 
to copy it) 

The British are coming! And, of course, Raleigh is the only « 

one If by land. You may be going to Britain! Watch for the i 

“World of Raleigh Contest.” You may win a 16-day all-expense- 
paid trip to England for two on British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration’s Super VC10. See your smiling Raleigh dealer. The 
smile? He’s happy because more Raleigh Bicycles are sold than 
any other bicycle in the world. 

Send for our colorful brochure. You’ll be happier riding a Raleigh. 


On/y a Raleigh is reall y a 


Raleigh 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA. INC- 1168 COMMONWEALTH AVE., DEPT. SI-6. BOSTON. MASS. 02134 
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Superb gifts 

from the Islands 




LYME LTD. 


Royally packagrd gift sets that capture the tang 
and the sharp clean scents of tropic winds . . . 


ROYAl.l. SPYCE, a braeinti lotion 
contoininie rare oils of Pimtnta Cifriodom and 
Island Spices . . . 


ROYAl.l. I.Y.SIE, made from n secftt formula 
hand-pressed plump fYesi Indian limes . . . 
These items arc unrivalled all-purpose lotions 
for gentlemen and gentlewomen- Both offered 
in magnum and regular si^e and accompanied 
by matching hard-milled soap from England. 



Rolfs gets carried away— always. 


This time with the man who's serious about "no-bulge" pockets. That's why 
ROLFS created the double fold money clip . , . two separate spaces for bills 
plus up to 8 credit cards ano a closed compartment for extra security. Ultra 
slim . . ultra trim. In English Morocco. Firenze Cowhide, Fandango Calf, Pm 
Seal. Ricardo Cowhide or Alligator. From $3.95, (Also available m Canada). 


West Bend, Wiscof'sm Also crealo's ol Ime Amity Leather Accesson'.-'- 


ROLFS 


young and your pitchers experienced." 

.•\ge played a part in the controver- 
sial trade of Frank Robinson, a Cincin- 
nati batting star for 10 seasons, to Bal- 
timore for Starting Pilcher Milt Pap- 
pas, Relief Pitcher Jack Baldschun and 
Simpson, a minor leaguer. Robinson is 
only TO. but DcWjtt is trying to "bal- 
ance the age” of the Reds. Moreover, 
says I>eWiu. "wc traded Robinson be- 
cause we needed pitching. In the spring 
of 1965 wc thought we had the best 
pitching stair in the league. It didn't 
turn out that way— it was one of the 
worst- and wc felt that wc couldn’t go 
along with the pitching we had. Joey 
Jay had an ordinary sear, Jim O'Toole 
a poor one andwe didn't know if they'd 
come back. Wc had to shore up the 
pitching. We talked to Baltimore, the 
CHarns, the Cubs, everybody. Baltimore 
kept saying. ‘Wc need an oullicldcr.' 
We hud tried to get Baldschun from 
Philadelphia, we had made half a doz- 
en offers, but wc couldn’t get him. 
T hen Baltimore got Baldschun, and they 
gol Simpson from California. Wc liked 
Simpson. They put ihc three of them to- 
gether Pappas. Baldschun and Simp- 
son- and wc made the trade. l.ast year 
we scored 200 more runs than the Dodg- 
ers, and wnen you score runs like that 
and linish fourth, it means that scoring 
runs is not the whole answer to win- 
ning. NN'c had Robinson here 10 years. 
We won one pennant with him. But to 
follow the Branch Rickey theory, we'd 
rather trade a player a year too soon than 
a year too late. -And Pappas is winning 
for us now.” 

The Robinson trade is a sensitise mat- 
ter to DcWiit. and he was irked recent- 
ly when Frank Lane criticized him for 
it. "In a l.os .Angeles paper l ane ssas 
criticizing me. saying you never trade 
a player and knock him. 1 have never 
knocked Robinson. Lane forgets the 
lime I traded him Harvey Kuenn for 
Rocky Cotaviio. A headline m a t'lcve- 
land paper said lanh Wb iKAObi) 
HAMBUiKlER FOK STFAK. Oh, WaS Col- 
avito mad! .And he’s talking about me 
criticizing Robinson." 

To Bill DeWitt, a trade or a decision 
of any kind is not to be considered 
lightly. He puts a lot of thought into 
his work', and brains arc picked clean 
before he makes up his mind. But once 
he decides on his course he never looks 
back. If he did, he might see the St. 
Louis Browns. end 
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You can telephone all over the world 

Today you can reach 96.8 percent of the phones in the world by 
Long Distance. You can ask questions, get the answers . . . quickly 
and conveniently. And the cost is low. For only $12, plus tax, for the 
first three minutes, you can call almost anywhere in the world. Even 
lower rates are in effect to many countries. And reduced night and 
Sunday rates apply to many areas. When you want to keep in touch 
with anyone — telephone. It’s the next best thing to being there. 



Bell System 

American Telephone & Telegraph and Associated Companies 





A Course You Have to Woo 

BY ALFRED WRIGHT 


San Francisco's Olympic Country Club, the site of next week's U.S. Open, offers a distinctive combination of 
beauty, history and class that is likely to confound the sluggers of professional golf but yield to a tender touch 


I n San Francisco mention of The 
Olympic Club conjures up joyous 
memories of athletic glory. Only the 
most recent of these concern golf, for 
Olympic was already 62 years old when 
it turned its attention to the game back 
in 1 922. The sports it enjoyed were foot- 
ball. baseball, track and held, gymnas- 
tics. fencing, water polo, tennis, hand- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, swimming, cy- 
cling and you-namc-it. About the same 
time that the club was adding golf to its 
attractions, it was sending as many as 22 
mcmber-athlcics to the Olympic Games 
and holding its own on the football field 
against Stanford and California and St. 
Mary's. It was a time when the country 
was dancing to Abe Lyman's arrange- 
ment of The Japanese Sandman and 
singing songs like "Barney Google with 
his goo-goo-googly eyes." Athletic clubs 
were big things. 

Golf started almost overnight for the 
San Francisco Olympians. They I ought 
up the 18 holes of the foundering Li ke- 
side Golf and Country Club on the east- 
ern slope of the sand hills between the 
Pacific Ocean and Lake Merced, an area 
that was already becoming a kind of 
golfing playground. Nowadays courses 


thrive there almost border to border for 
a stretch of sesen or eight miles. The 
Olympians remodeled and strengthened 
the Lakeside course and added another 
1 8 holes on the western slope of the hills 
adjacent to the chilly and roiling surf of 
northern California. On the top of one 
hill they built an enornious clubhouse 
in the endemic California motif of yel- 
low stucco cam Mediterranean red tile 
roof and called the whole thing the 
Olympic Country Club. But to insiders 
in the golfing world the original course 
has always been "Lakeside." It is much 
the stronger of the two. so much so that 
when you speak of Olympic it is now as- 
sumed you refer to Lakeside. 

Despite the proximity to the -sca. the 
course is parklike in character, working 
its way over the rolling landscape that 
slopes sharply from the clubhouse to 
Lake Merced. It is an old-fashioned de- 
sign. w ith small greens that arc modestly 
bunkered at their entrances and for only 
about half their depth. The course gets 
its fvcrsonality from the tall eucalyptus. 
Marietta pines and gnarled California 
cypresses that now dominate the once- 
bare area. There is not a hole among the 
entire 18 at Lakeside where huge ever- 


green trees fail to come into play. They 
arc the hazard of the course, their dense 
branches batting down every errant shot, 
leaving the ball nestling in the pine nee- 
dles below. The ground beneath the trees 
is meticulously cleared woodland, like 
a Cierman forest. You do not lose golf 
balls, but you lose strokes. Olympic has 
no water hazards, and only one fairway 
trap — its trees sufllce. 

The course was slow to come into full 
maturity, yet some interesting golf was 
played there during its formative years 
while everyone waited for the trees to 
grow up. Macdonald Smith was one of 
Olympic's early pros, and Ken Venturi 
twice won the club championship as a 
junior member. The traveling profession- 
als tested the course a couple of times in 
a now defunct event called the National 
Match Play. Lakeside finally earned na- 
tional attention when the USGA select- 
ed it for the 1955 U.S. Open. 

The 1955 tournament is still best re- 
membered as the occasion when Ben 
Hogan just missed becoming the first 
man in history to win five Open cham- 
pionships. Hogan seemed to have it won 
as he sat in the clubhouse late Saturday 
afternoon with a 72-holc total of 287. 

fontinurd 


Typical of Olympic is the 8th hole, a short par-3 that is set in a tunnel of evergreens, with the city shining in the background. 
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U.S. OPEN ronnnurd 


Television had announced him as ihc 
winner. Then along came Jack hicek. an 
obscure pro from Davcr\porr, Iowa. A 
seemingly impossible two birdies and 
two pars on the last fvtur holes brought 
him in with a ihrcc-under-par 67 — one 
of only six subpar rounds throughout 
the tournament. Mis 76-69-75 was splen- 
didly erratic, but it was enough to tie 
Hogan. The next day Meek shot a 69 to 
Hogan's 72 to win the title. 

People still talk about the awesome 
rough at the 1955 Open. During his 
playofT with Fleck, Hogan came to the 
IHth trailing hy only a stroke. His left 
foot slipped when he hit his drise. the 
ball carried into the fool-high hay to the 
left and it took him three shots to get it 
back to the fairway, where he could take 
a normal swing at it. There is also the 
story about tlie golfer and his caddie 



The unchanging Hogan at Olympic in '55. 


who svalkcd into the rough to help I'md 
a lost hall. The caddie dropped his play- 
er's bag. and later they could not find 
the bag. 

Joseph C. Dey Jr., the esccotisc di- 
rector and supreme \oice of the L SGA. 
claims that the length of Olympic's 
rough was due largely to a misunder- 
standing. The club olTicials, somewhat 
piqued when there had been suggestions 
that Olympic rough would not thicken 
up. started growing it a year ahead of 
time. For a month before Joe Dey ar- 
rived on the scene from his New \ork 
office, the rough was not cut at all. F inal- 
ly much of it was trimmed to the normal 
foe-inch Open height, hut sections more 
than 20 feet from the fairway were left 
more than a foot high. 

For this year's Open all the rough 
will be grown strictly to L SdA specifi- 
cations nowhere as horrendous as in 
1955 hut more sc'ere than at any other 
major U.S. championship, I xccpt on 
the fairways proper, which arc generally 
about 35 yards wide at the target areas. 
Lakeside's various grasses have been al- 
lowed to grow to a height of two inches 
within six feel of the edge of the fair- 
ways. Farther out, they arc four to five 
inches tall. When it is allowed to grow 
into rough this fairway grass is always 
far thicker than ordinary rough, and it 
takes great strength to force a club head 
through it with any speed at all. Those 
who hit the ball into the rough will reed 
muscle to gel it out. 

F-qually severe is the rough that will 
surround most ofOlympic's greens. This 
greenside rough virtually removes the 
chip shot from the repertoire of strokes 
needed to win the 1966 Oj>cn. A ball 
must be exploded from it with a wedge, 
almost like a sand shot. When the ball 
pops out it has no spin on it whatso- 
ever and seems to roll forever on fast 
or downhill greens. "You should he able 
to read the signature on the ball if the 
shot is played correctly." says Venturi, 
whose own detailed assessment of how 
to play the course is on the following 
pages. 

Olympic, then, will demand precise 
and ihoughlful golf. The home-run hit- 
lers. from Jack Nicklaus on down, arc 
going to have to tame their instinctive 
urge to drive the ball out of sight, for 
there is hardly a straight fairway on the 
entire course. Nor are there any short- 
cuts available. Lakeside's dense trees 
close in on the fairways just at those 


points where one might be icmptevl to 
take the quick route across a dogleg. On 
at least six of the holes the pros will be 
wise to use a three-wood off the tee in- 
stead of a driver, assuming that the usual 
strong wind is blowing. 

The players who will be in contention 
on .Sunday afternoon will be the ones 
who can baby the ball into the little 
greens, h should be kept in mind that 
Lakeside plays at only 6.727 yards from 
the Open lees. This compares to 7,191 
for Hellerivcand 7.053 for Congressional, 
sites of the last two Opens. Neverthe- 
less. the iicid will he hitting medium to 
long irons or fairway woods on 10 out 
of the IS holes at Olympic. Vou could 
not lind many other courses that would 
make this same demand on today's top 
players. 

More important, though, is the man- 
ner in which these shots will have to be 
executed. On all but two of the holes 
the approach shot must he floated into 
the green from left to right with a feath- 
ery touch. Otherwise the ball may not 
hold. 

When one thinks of those who hit 
feathery irons hy instinct and prefer- 
ence the list is short- Deane Bcman. 
alone among the amateurs, and Bill Cas- 
per. Bruce Devlin. Venturi. Nicklaus. 
sometimes Arnold Palmer, (iardner 
ITickinson and, of course. Ben Hogan. 
Defending champion Ciary Player will 
have to make adjustments in his basical- 
ly right-to-lefi game. He is capable of 
this, but it does not help his chances. 
There are a few others to consider, but 
almost none among the younger set or 
those who have been playing well in re- 
cent tournaments. 

It is Hogan, though, that the mind 
keeps returning to when trying to decide 
who might best handle this course, and 
sentiment is not the reason. On the basis 
of his play in this year's Masters, it is 
safe to say that Hogan still drives the ball 
more precisely than any of the leading 
players of the moment. He still seems 
to have a greater variety of iron shots 
and a more secure way of striking them. 
It is only his putting that has been 
keeping him from winning. It has to 
be remembered that he was only two 
strokes behind the leaders at the start 
of the tifial round of this year's Mas- 
ters, where the huge Augusta greens 
should have all but nullified the rest of 
his magnificent strokes. On Olympic's 
small and relatively flat greens Hogan’s 
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sliak> putting will he less destruetive. 

So it is cspceialty gratilyiiig that this 
is the year the USGA finally decided to 
give Hogan an exemption from qualify- 
ing for the ()i>en- In recent years, after 
his automatic exemptions ran out. Ho- 
gan has refused to submit himself to 
the sectional qualifying requirement. He 
has fell, not altogether without reason, 
that anyone who has won the Open four 
times should be entitled to a free ticket. 
TIuise outsiders who concern theinseKcs 
with such things ha\e taken his side al- 
most unanimously, and so hase a num- 
ber of the high ollieials of the L SCJA. 
I he L SCi A has been try ing to find some 
special formula for Hogan's special case. 
This year it did the logical thing. It just 
plain exempted him from qualifying. 
Aflcr all. Hogan cannot go on forever 
playing the kind of golf tliai would win 


him an unprecedented fifth <Ji>en Cham- 
pionship, and if ever there was going to 
be a time and a place where he might do 
it. this year at Olympic is it. Whether 
he succeeds or not. the tournament will 
be a great deal richer and more thrilling 
for his presence. Constantly running 
through the minds of the thousands who 
will be in Hogan s gallery will be the 
thought of how close he came on this 
same course 1 1 years ago. 

Hogan's reappearance and Olympic's 
stimulating challenge arc only two of 
the reasons for the general rejoicingover 
the site of this year's Open. Most of the 
players. olheiaK. press, broadcasters and 
commercial appendages of a major golf 
ehanipionship these days arc happily 
contemplating the week they will get to 
spend in that most attractive of Ameri- 
can cities. They arc thinking about the 


weather, which will almost surely he cool 
and invigi>rating. what with the brisk 
Slimmer bree/es and the evening fog 
sweeping in off the Pacitic. VS hat a con- 
trast it will be to the steamy mid-Junes of 
recent Opens in places like TuKa and 
Washington and St. l.ouis. They arc 
thinking about the dinners on the ex- 
pense account at .Amelio's and firnie's 
and Trader Vic's, about drinks at the 
l op of the Mark and topless show s dow n 
in North Heaeh. of shopping on Union 
Square and of merely admiring the ap- 
pearance of this dazzling, shimmering 
white city. But, tinally. they are thinking 
of what a likely place this is for an epic 
L.S. Open, one where something espe- 
cially dramatic might hap[x*n— like a 
win by Hogan or Venturi, or Nicklau> 
taking the second step lovxard a Grand 
Slam. Olympic makes one think that way. 



Thousands of spectators pack the hillside behind the 18th green during the 1955 Open, a scene that will be duplicated next week. 
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The Shakes in Quake Corner 

BY KEN VENTURI 

There are many features of Olympic Country Club that make it unique— not the least of which 
is the way the rolls in the greens and the contours of the fairways keep minutely shifting 
because of earth tremors. But the most unusual aspect of the course is that its famous stretch 
of holes, the ones that establish or ruin a tournament performance, occurs so early in the 18. 
They are the 2nd through the 5th (see cover), and their position puts a severe strain on the 
golfer. Instead of starting slowly and building to the climax of a round, he is immediately 
forced to attack the heart of the course. No touring professional understands the idiosyncrasies 
of Olympic better than Ken Venturi, who has played it hundreds of times. Here, with the aid 
of scale models that depict every terrain factor, the former U.S. Open champion gives an 
inside look at how to play these crucial holes, and then analyzes the remainder of the course. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD JCTfCRY 

Here is where the trouble begins, the 403- 
yard 2nd hole. It is no place to use a driver. 
I stand on the right side of the tee and try to 
fade a three-wood into the first orange circle, 
keeping it low and out of the wind. A long 
hitter will reach the second orange circle with 
the same club. This tee shot must not be 
hooked, for .the landing zone is very tight. 
Even if hit perfectly, a driver will get you in 
the area of the red circle, a most awkward tie. 
The entrance to the green is narrow. The shot 
is about a six-iron, brought in left to right. 
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Here is one of the most interesting par-3s in golf. It 
is 220 yards, inclines downhill into a valley and usu- 
ally has a brisk wind blowing from left to right. I am 
convinced that the only way to play the hole— and 
a way the touring pros won’t enjoy at all- is to take 
advantage of what Is known around Olympic as the 
members' bounce. There is no percentage in trying 
to fade or draw the ball into this green on the fly, 
as you almost always do on a par-3. Your margin for 
error is too small and, as you can see at right, if you 
get behind the traps on either side you are in serious 
trouble. Instead, I try to hit the ball straight with 
a long iron or wood, have it bounce in front of the 
green where the target area is widest and ju$t take 
a quick skip up to the putting surface. I don't care 
where the pin is. All I want to do is get on the green 
and get my par. Notice in the view above how the tall 
evergreens on the left shield the hole. I try to take 
advantage of this shield by keeping the shot low. A 
shot above the tree line is at the mercy of the wind. 






The view at right vividly shows the hazards that 
the 4th hole, a 43I'yard par-4, presents. The open- 
ing off the tee is quite narrow, and branches of large 
trees (red) are an immediate hazard. The fairway 
slopes to the right, so the tee shot must be moved 
right to left- away from the trees and toward the 
center of the fairway. Lerrgth is no advantage, so \ 
recommend using a three-wood. Ideally, this leaves 
you in the purple circle if you are an average hitter, 
or the yellow circle if a long hitter. A Nicklaus or a 
Palmer, using a driver, could reach the dark circle, 
but why bother? Because of the slope of the fairway 


your ball may easily bounce into the trees on the 
right. Even if your shot stays in the fairway, the up- 
slope there is so sharp that you cannot see the flag- 
stick. I would rather hit a four-iron from level ground 
where I can see the target than a blind six-iron off a 
bad lie. So spoon it off the tee, over the steep bank 
and into the hollow. Below, you can see clearly the 
arc the tee shot should follow and how much higher 
the green is than the tee-shot landing area. The long 
approach shot must be hit over the corner of the trap 
on the left and into the left side of the green. Any- 
thing to the right tends to kick away from the hole. 







misery but the USGA has made the fairway 
at the target area the widest on the course 
and that will help- a little. A large eucalyp- 
tus tree some 290 yards out serves as the per- 
fect initial aiming point for the tee shot. I use 
a driver and hit a “slider,” a shot that moves 


the fairway. It is not a fade, however, for it 
does not have backspin on it. It just slides to 
the right (red wire) and rolls, hopefully, to 
the indicated circle. The long hitter (yellow 
wire) has a narrower safe-landing area. The 
spot that must be avoided is the purple circle. 


The view back from the green reveals why 
the purple circle means trouble. Even though 
much of the circle is in the fairway, the euca- 
lyptus tree has completely hidden it from the 
green. Only the two landing areas at the right 
side of the fairway offer an open approach 
shot. Pros who like to draw their tee shots 
could have a lot of difficulty here. If a right-to- 
left drive goes too far. It will roll Into trouble. 




The complexities of the 5th hole are increased 
by the subtle problems around the green. Aft- 
er hitting the tee shot from left to right, it is 
best to draw your second shot, hitting it from 
right to left. You must stay clear of the bunker 
that guards the front of the green on the left 
and take advantage of the slope of the small 
hill to the right of the green. Note how the 
curve of the fairway accents the only good 
route to the putting surface—from the right. 



This spot could be fatal in a U.S. Open. Now you see 
what happens when you let what appears to be a per- 
fectly good tee shot get just a few yards to the left. 
You have found yourself in the purple circle, a place 
from which there is only a slight chance of getting 
the ball onto the green. If you try a hook up to the 
right— a shot that can scarcely be contemplated if 
your ball is in the rough— you have little hope of 


even reaching the green. The terrain on the right of 
the green will make a long hook kick sharply left. It 
is possible when there is no rough to hit a four-iron 
from the left section of the purple circle, between 
the big eucalyptus and the evergreens that border 
the left of the fairway. You can see the green through 
that opening. But that shot through the overhanging 
limbs will be impossible from the high Open rough. 
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'It Is a Ben Hogan Kind of Course’ 


O ne of the most striking things about 
the Lakeside course at Olympic 
Country Club is that it is so enjoyable 
to play. This is true sshether you are a 
pro ora 100 shooter. It isoncof the most 
beautiful courses I know and one of the 
best. 

I must have played Olympic at least 
300 times in my life. 1 used to be a junior 
member there, and 1 won the club cham- 
pionship in 1952 and 1953. I was away 
in the Army when they held the 1955 
Open at Olympic, and 1 suppose I have 
not played there more than a couple of 
times a year since I turned pro. but the 
course has not changed much in the 
meantime. Basically Olympic will be the 
same for this year's Open as it always 
is, except for narrower fairways bordered 
by typical U.S. Open rough and some 
new tecs that will slightly lengthen 10 
of the holes. 

1 would characterize Olympic as a 
second-shot golf course. By that I mean 
you have to play your second shots into 
the par-4 holes with intelligence and 
lincssc. The greens arc on the small side, 
averaging about 5.000 square feet or so- 
li lakes a great deal of skill to put the 
ball on most of the par-4s in regulation 
figures. Yet once you are on the greens 
you will not be loo far from any of the 
holes. As a result, the exccllenl putters 
will have no advantage here over the bet- 
ter shoimakers who do not putt so well. 

Because I say Olympic isasecond-shot 
course does not mean that you won’t 
have to drive well. After all. this is the 
Open. The USGA never gives you a lot 
of fairway to shoot at. and the penalty 
for driving into the rough can be much 
more severe than at any other tourna- 
ment we play on the tour. The premium 
is on accuracy from the icc rather than 
length. 

On the preceding pages 1 have de- 
scribed some of the problems involved 
In playing what you can call "Quake 
Corner.” the 2nd through the 5ih holes. 


This is as diHicult a series of holes as 
you will find anywhere, and if you start 
poorly here with a few bogeys- or worse 
- you will find yourself play ing defensive 
golf the rest of the way. Defensive golf 
is usually losing golf. 

Unfortunately for those who cannot 
attend the tournament, television will 
not be able to bring you the action in 
Quake Corner. It is rare to find a course 
where the essence of the matter is put 
to you so early in your round, but that 
is Olympic. 

I will not attempt to dcscrilvc every 
problem on the course for you. but you 
will get a good idea of Olympic's general 
character if 1 conduct you on a quick 
lour and indicate the high spots from 
the louring professional’s point of view, 
excluding the 2nd through the 5ih holes, 
since you have Just had a colorful look 
at them. 

The first hole is a 536-yard par-5 that 
heads north from the clubhouse. The 
prevailing wind from the Pacific Ocean 
usually comes up sharply around noon, 
blowing from left to right and a little 
into your face. In addition, the fairway 
slopes from left to right, slanting down 
toward Lake Merced, which borders 
Olympic on the cast. In fact, the entire 
course leans toward the lake, giving 
nearly every hole a hillside flavor. 

You might think the first hole would 
be ideal for a man who draws his shots 
from right to left— into the wind and 
against the slope of the fairway. Actual- 
ly. the opposite is true. The shot to play 
off the first icc is a slight fade. The rea- 
son is that the fairway turns sharply to 
the right at the target area, where it is 
only 29 paces wide. So a shot that is 
drawn or hooked must start out over the 
rough on the right, lighting it all the w ay . 
and if it is hit too strongly or has too 
much action it will carry into the rough 
on the left. 

Unless you drive the ball at least 300 
yards over the corner of the right rough. 


there is no point in taking a wood and 
trying to reach the green in two. The 
shrubbery just off the left side of the 
green is unplayable, and there is a deep 
hollow filled with long grass on the right . 
It is best to hit a safe iron to the plateau 
in front of the green, pitch over the 
rough and bunkers at the entrance to 
llic green and hope to get your birdie 
with one putt. 

Now we move on to ihc 6ih. If for 
no other reason, this hole is notable be- 
cause it contains the one fairway bunker 
on the course. It should be an excellent 
hole for Nicklaus and Palmer and the 
other long drivers, since they can hit 
over the bunker on the fly. and on the 
other side of it the fairway curves slightly 
to the left. They had belter be careful, 
though. There is a lot of rough on the 
far side of this trap. The perfect shot is 
over the right side of the trap with a 
slight draw. Between the edge of the 
bunker and the right rough the opening 
is only 25 yards wide, so the shorter hit- 
ters must drive with the utmost care. 
Since the hole measures 436 yards, the 
hig drive will be rewarded by a medium 
iron to the green. 

The 7th hvvlc has to be considered the 
easiest par on the course, but it involves 
one of the most demanding tec shots. 
The trees almost meet at the front part 
of the tee, so you have to keep your 
drive low to avoid them, but you also 
must clear about 175 yards from the tec 
to the start of the fairway. After that, 
there is nothing to this uphill hole as 
long as you keep your drive out of the 
rough. The entire distance is only 285 
yards, and the big hitters could drive 
the green were it not for the trees by the 
tee and the traps in front of the green. 
You can forget about anyone trying to 
drive it, however. So hit an accurate tec 
shot, then a little pilch shot over the 
bunkers and hope to one-putt for your 
bird. 

The 8th (page 52) is another hole where 
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The Masculine Scent 
By PRINCE MATCHABELLI« 


>ou have lo keep your tee shot a%say 
from overhanging branches in Tront of 
the tee. although these have been cut 
back considerabh . The big hazard is now 
a tree on the right of the green that can 
easily catch your tee shot if you push it to 
the right. Otherwise, it is a fairh routine 
short par-J--onl> 138 sards- -with a 
long, narrow green to shot>t at. But 
you should know where the pin is before 
you hit. There arc four great pin posi- 
tions close to the surrounding traps, and 
because of the si/e of the green you may 
se; quite a few balls in the traps here. It 
isa wonderful hole for the gallery, since 
thousands of people can .sit on the hill- 
side that slopes down from the chih- 
hoiisc to the green. 

The 9th hole is like the 2nd: the tee 
slxU is moved from left to right. But the 
.second shot here is one of the few at 
Oyinpic where you must dehnitcly hit 
the ball from right to left in order lo 
gel it into the green properly . This green 
and the 17th arc very fast. >ou need 
only lap the ball to move it from the 
buck to the front of the green. 

I disagree with the I'SCi.X's prepara- 
tion of Olympic on only two holes — 
the first and the lOih. In both cases 1 
think they have cut the fairway loo far 
to the left and thus taken the trees on 
the right out of play. They may have 
had to do this lo provide room for the 
gallciv. Tlie lOiii tiule is typical of the 
general nature of the course, for every- 
thing depends on your second shot. 1 
think it should be skipped into the 
green, as on the 3rd hole. If you lly it 
in over the bunkers on either side and 
the ball doesn't hold the green, you arc 
dead. 

On the I lih hole the rough has been 
brought in to favc'r the fading shot. The 
hooker has to hit his drive over ilie 
rough in order to get any kind of posi- 
ii.m on the fairway. \\ ith the prevailing 
wind blowing, it is quite possible that 
ji:st about everyone in the tournament 
is going to be hitting two woods to 
reach the green, even though the actual 
measurement of the hole is only 430 
yards. \S hen 1 was qualifying jit Olym- 
pc for the 1953 Open. I experienced one 
of the oddest coincidences on this hole 
that 1 have ever heard of in golf. In the 
morning round I hit a dfivc and a one- 
iron to within four feet of the pin and 
sank the putt for a birdie 3. In the aftcr- 
n.ion my drive landed right in the divot 
1 had taken in the morning. 1 hit an- 
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other onc-iron to the same spot on the 
green where I had marked my ball in 
the morning. And again I sank the putt 
for a birdie. 

The 1 2th used to he the toughest tec 
shot on the course, but two large trees 
on the left side of the fairway have been 
cut down, making the shot much easier 
for the player who likes to fade his 
drives. If y ou hit a decent drive you have 
only about a seven-iron into the wind 
lo reach the green, but you had better 
put plenty of action on the ball, because 
this is the hardest green lo hold on the 
entire course. 

Now l akeside turns for home, run- 
ning parallel to Lake Merced and then 
upwind to the cluhltousc. The I3ili liole 
looksharmlcsscnough— 191 vardsdown- 
wind, 'i ou have lo hit a fairly long 
iron here I'll probably take a three- 
iron — to get the hall through another of 
those chutes formed by overhanging 
branches and over a big bunker in front 
of the green. This is. by llie way. one of 
only four holes on the course where the 
entrance lo the green is completely shut 
olf by a hunker. The problem here is 
simple to carry the trap and then stay 
on the green. But this is not an easy 
green to liold with a long iron and the 
prevailing wind behind you. It is espe- 
cially important lo stay out of that bunk- 
er in front of the green. It has been 
rebuilt for the tournament, and ihcic 
is a big overhanging lip at the front 
edge. I niess the I SCiA changes it. you 
could easily bury a ball in this lip and 
have an tinplayablc lie. 

The 14lli hole is a strong par-4. By 
culling the fairway to the right on this 
cresccnt-shapcd hi'!e the I S(i.\ has 
taken the gully on the left somewhat out 
of play. Again you are forced lo hit a 
long iron into a small green. The 15tli. 
a mere 150 yards, is no more ilian a 
downwind seven-iron. Ihcre arc gov’d 
pm posiiions on the right behind some 
big btinkers bccau'e the green falls away 
from you. but I dim't expect in see too 
many bogeys on this hole. The Ibthisthc 
longest hole on the course -604 yards 

and you don't want to get in the rouglt 
or you'll be looking at a slick 6. The 
fairway just goes im and on around in 
a half circle. The LSCi.X has not left 
much landing area here for the second 
shot, and it is easy to get where trees 
guarding the green could block your 
approach. 

The two finishing holes are excellent. 





Otu ttopical limes are fidde loven. 

Mix with gia. Perfect love. Ecstasy. Mix with rum. 
Why, it's as good as with gin! (Ob cruel, fickle, West 
Indian lime.) 

Periiaps the tropics have something to do with it? 
Maybe the hot Caribbean sun and the caressing sea 
breezes make out fu, luscious limes kind of restless. 
They are certainly the most devilish limes ever squeezed 
into a bottle. Their tart-sweet tute just seems to bring 
out the calypso in the most prudish of ingredients. 

We'll continue to put the gimlet recipe on the 
Rose’s Lime Juice bottle, like always. One part Rose's 
to 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka. Then we'll sit back and 
await the "Dear John” letters that go something like 
this: 2 parts light rum, 1 pan Rose’s, a dash of sugar, 
makes the best daiquiri I ever had. 

Sorry, gin. Poor gin. 
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The I7th. playing a long 443 yards, is a 
comcricd par-5. Ben Hogan reached the 
green in t\^o only one lime during the 
eniiic week of the 1955 Open. There is 
now a new tee. 22 yards ahead of the 
one used in 1955, hut the hole is still 
against the wind and uphill all the way. 
The fairway slopes to tlic right, so the 
tendency is to hit to the left, where you 
arc lighting the rough. The best thing 
here is to keep your dri\e low against 
the wind and then take out a wood 
and hit your best Icf’t-lo-right shot and 
hope you can reach the green. The hole 
will play nuicli shorter in the morning 
than m liic afternoon, when the prevail- 
ing wind comes up. 

The IXth is a par-4 hole on which 
I have never used a driver, and 1 cer- 
tainly won't start during the Open. Basi- 
cally. the target area on the fairway is 
to the right, hvii you want to he careful. 
The fairway slopes right, and if you gel 
loo far right the overhanging branches of 
some pine trees cut olT your route to the 
green. I'verything here depends on how 
you position your tec shot, because the 
hole is only .337 yards long. If you have 
any kind of drive at all it is a wedge 
shot against the wind to the elevated 
green. But you must stay out of the 
rough, for the green is hard to hold from 
a had lie. It is very narrow -much of it 
only 25 feel wide or less - and is usually 
fast. 

There is not a better hole for a gallery 
than the IXih. Thousands of people can 
sit and watch from the big natural am- 
philhcalor on the left and at the back of 
the green. It is a wonderful place to lin- 
ish an Open, and a setting that enhances 
the lournumem. 

If I had to pick the kind of golfer 
who vvill win this Open, I would say 
lie win lie one vviio drives accurately 
length is not an impiirluni factor— who 
hits his irons high and softly, so as to 
hold the small greens, and who is pro- 
ficient at playing the wedge out of long 
grass artiund the greens. 

Tlic best way I can describe Olympic 
IS as a Ben Hi'gan kind of golf course. 1 
can think of nothing more cveiting than 
to sec Ben win here, where he came so 
close in 1955. Well, that isn't c.xactly 
true. I know one thing that would lie 
personally more exciting— winning my- 
self. 1 love Olympic. I know it well. 
And. most important of all. 1 feel it 
suits my game. So much for the analysis. 
It's time for the action. END 
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It just can’t wrinkle: Arrow Oecton “Perma-lron.” 
An oxford that doesn't need ironing. Not any. In 8 
solid colors. Or white. Ivy details. Tapered. And, it's 
a ‘'Sanforized-Plus” Dacron* polyester and cotton. 
$6.00. Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 
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PEOPLE 


Hov. did he bring himself lo 
do it? In the current issue of 
Harper's. Robert Manry, the 
Cleveland newspaperman ^vho 
sailed the Atlantic in a l3-ftH)t, 
30-year-old boat, says his dream 
of three decades was possible 
because his w ife Virginia •'grant- 
ed me the boon of self-realiza- 
tion. ... I'd seen too many men 
whose lives were hemmed in by 
strict adherence to the conven- 
tional demands of business or 
profession or marriage; too 
many lives made pallid by the 
fear of being different, of being 
crittci/ed. The pressure to con- 
form that pervades our society 
has a basically useful function. I 
suppose, but I wonder if it isn't 
($t>] intense . . . that it stifles 
the freedom of living that gives 
birth to happiness.” 

BihU of them out of the new 
cabinet and with time to spare, 
two of Charles dc Gaulle's ex- 
ministers. Finance's Valery Gis- 
rard d'hAtaing and Youth and 
Sport's Maurice licr/og, arose 
early in Chamonix, hailed a po- 
lice helicopter and hitched a lift 
to the icy summit of nearby 
Mont Blanc. There, at 15,771 
feel. (heloH ), the two strapped 


on skis and pushed off headlong 
down the sheer and perilous 
North Face — a descent on skis 
accomplished but once before, 
and then only by Mountaineer 
1-ioncl Terray (who climbed An- 
napurna with FIcrzog in 1950). 
After an exhilarating 3i/^-hour 
dash down the mountain, the 
skiers picked up the helicopter 
waiting conveniently below and 
were back in Chamonix in time 
for lunch. Said Herzog casually: 
"It wasn't convenient or easy, 
but there is nothing more beauti- 
ful or impressive than skiing in 
the very high Alps.” 

It figures, doesn't it. (hat an un- 
dersize boy from Bugtussle. 
Okla. would go out for the wres- 
tling team once he got up to 
The University at Norman? And 
that's precisely what Congress- 
man Carl Albert did back in 
1927. long before he became 
House Majority Leader. Albert, 
fiercely competitive, might have 
made the flyweight big time, 
too. Oklahoma Intramural Di- 
rector Paul Keen was saying the 
other day when Albert came 
back to lecture at OU. He might 
• except for Marvin (Kid) 
Leach, a chemical engineer in 


Texas who. in those days, was 
the conference 1 1 2-pound cham- 
pion. "Albert was a leader and 
a gi>od influence.” said Keen, 
"but he could never dislodge that 
Kid Leach." Carl Albert, as a 
result. lowered his sights from 
the varsity and became an in- 
tramural wrestler instead. 

The eloquent advertisement 
in the Dominican Republic 
newspapers urged everybody to 
turn out and zote in last week's 
national election (the third 
free election in a century) in 
order to "bring peace for all 
so that we can have revolution 
without blotxl." The plea was 
signed by San Francisco Pilcher 
(and home-grown hero) .luan 
.Marichat who. perhaps mindful 
of the g(K>d example he ought 
to be setting, has not bkrodied 
an opponent with a baseball 
bat all season long. 

"Whitman saw beauty in a man 
saw ing a plank in two. 1 think a 
track meet is as pi>etic as any- 
thing you could get." And that, 
.said Poet James Dickey, a Na- 
tional BrK>k Award winner this 
spring, was the substance of his 
belief that "no human endeavor 
is alien to poetry." Which does 
not mean, Dickey told students 
at Rice University, that poets 
themselves are qualified to run 
the world. "Because someone 
has done something in one field, 
people believe he should be gO(Kl 
in another," he said. "They 
think because Arnold Palmer 
can play golf Arnold Palmer can 
tell you what to wear, or be- 
cause Frank Sinatra can sing he 
can tell you how to vote." True, 
if James Dickey were not al- 
ready a poet, he too might pre- 
sume to tell others what to do: 
"I think I'd really like lo be a 
high school football or track 
coach.” 

As the guest of Islamic authori- 
ties m Cairo. Cassius ( lay was 
given a 50-<Jisc recording of the 
Koran, plus the promise that 
20 fellowships would be award- 
ed annually to deserving Black 
Muslims wishing to study Mos- 



lem culture in F.gyptian schools. 
He also was received by U.A.R. 
President Gamal Abdel .Sasser. 
Clay spread the word his aim in 
life was to hold onto the heavy- 
weight championship for anoth- 
er decade, and after that - who 
knows? — maybe a movie career 
in the Arabian Mights motif. 
Showing un aptness for such a 
calling. Cassius, on a visit to the 
pyramids, ad-libbed a scenario 
complete with pursuit by desert 
bandits, thirst, exhaustion — and 
last-minute rescue by a friendly 
passer-by, a role played obliging- 
ly {.below) by a pyramid guide, 

Presented an lli/^-foot fiber- 
glass fly rod in connection with 
Pennsylvania's forthcoming 
"Let's Go Fishing Week.” Gov- 
ernor William W. Scranton 
switched the handsome instru- 
ment back and forth and re- 
marked. "I'm going to have 
plenty of time to use this." Say. 
did that ptirtend sctmeihing? 
Mighty right. Two hours later 
at a news conference Governor 
Scranton surprisingly declared 
himself unequivocally hors <ie 
co/nhai from any state or na- 
tional elective olTice, henceforth 
and forevermore. 
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A custom 
22 sporter 
well worth 
$8750 

Tht* wonderful 22 8jx>rt- 
ors of yesteryear are 
still remembered fondly 
by many sportsmen. 
Well, here's a brand 
new one that outshines 
even the fondest mem- 
ories. The sporter we re 
talking about is the 
Savage/Anschutz 141. 
It's made for Savage by 
Anschutz of West Ger- 
many —world famous 
for their smallbore tar- 
get rifles. Matter of fact, 
the 1 4 1 has a target rifle 
action. That's why the 
trigger is adjustable 
three ways: why its 
barrel is (irecisely rifled 
and then lapped fori)in- 
pnint accuracy. Its fine 
French walnut stock 
leatures a cVieeV-piece. 
There's a smart rose- 
woo<l fore-end tip. and 
skip-lino hand checker- 
ing on the pistol grip 
and fore-end. See the 
Savage/Anschutz 141 
in 22 long rifle at $87-50; 
in 22 magnum (with 4- 
i shot clip) at $92.50. It's 
I at your sjiorting arms 
* dealer now. 

KUKK (’OI.OK CATAWk'. 

Write SavMfce Anns, 
Weslficia l.'iil, Ma-ss. OlWfi 
I Diviiion ol Etnhurt Corponilionl 


Savag e 


r. Sl.fMly Ai|hcr In Canada. 


HARNESS RACING / Robert Cantwell 


Bret’s revenge was sweet 

Setting up this week’s rubber match and again drawing swarms of new 
trotting fans, Bret Hanover won his second race with Cardigan Bay 


A lot of people who ordinarily are not 
'' much imeresied in watching har- 
ness races— and that sometimes includes 
grooms, drivers, trainers and others of 
the trotting establishment — are pro- 
foundly interested in watching the cur- 
rent series between Cardigan Hay and 
Bret Hanover. Last week, when these 
two met for the second time, at Rmtsc- 
veit Raceway, the general public in the 
stands was enthralled, and the expert 
horsemen in the paddock area, who 
would not bestirred by anything remote- 
ly routine, were spellbound. 

•A big share of the public pre^ent had 
never seen a harness race before and 
came simply because Cardigan and Bret 
are the two fastest pacing horsC' in the 
world. In addition, they are such sharp 
contrasts that there is something ele- 
mentary about their rivalry: you can un- 
derstand it without knowing what the 
word pacing means. Cardigan is a 10- 
ycar-old gelding from New Zealand, all 
battered and patched up, a miraculous 
survivor of innumerable racing misad- 
ventures. Bret is a sleek, handsome, 
crowd-loving 4-ycar-old with a record 
equally impressive to neophyte and ex- 
pert. When they met for the first time at 
Yonkers Raceway three weeks ago (SI. 
May.lOl.ihecrowdthat filled the place to 
capacity was also notable for the number 
of newcomers. Last Saturday night at 
Roosevelt it was the same sort of crowd, 
with a miiiui diirciciKc. It was biggci. 
Probably never before have st> many new 
fans joined the enthusiasts of the sport in 
such a brief lintc. And there will be many 
more newcomers for the third meeting 
at Philadelphia's Liberty Bell Park on 
Saturday. 

The lonely eminence of Cardigan Bay 
and Bret Hanover had become conspicu- 
ous before their first race, but part of the 
shock of that race w as the revelation that 
Bret had so formidable a companion up 
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there. Stanley Dancer, who bought Car- 
digan Bay in New Zealand and drove 
him to victory in that first meeting (only 
the fourth defeat in Brel's career), was 
asked how he would compare his horse 
with the great American pacers of the 
past. "I think Bret is the greatest horse 
we've ever produced in America." Danc- 
er said, "and Cardigan Bay had to be 
good to beat him.” 

Race No. 2 was entitled the Revenge 
Pace, a mile race with a S50.000 purse, 
win belting only. Three added starters 
attracted no attention whatsoever. There 
were 37,423 paying spectators at Roose- 
velt on a mild summery night. Many of 
them were wearing t'M for brei or i m 
K)R C ARDtGAS BAY badgcs that were dis- 
tributed at the track gates. Big signs 
were earned around by cheering squads, 
like those displayed at Mets baseball 
games, senior ouzens for CARouiAN 
bay! read one. and another said, bket 
BY 5 LtN<iniS~WOULI> YOU BELIEVE 2'.’ 
Then there were the cheerleaders, eight 
trim little women, two teams of four, 
wearing the colors of the rival stables. 
The two horses, however, appeared to 
be the least vengeful principals ever in- 
volved in a grudge fight. During the 
long afternoon before the race, nearly 
everybody even remotely connected with 
the contestants slept, and Bret and Car- 
digan dozed in their stalls on opposite 
sides of the same stable, exuding bore- 
dom. Cardigan appeared more homely 

than majestic. "I was disappointed the 
first lime I saw him in New Zealand." 
Dancer said. “A SlOO.OOO horse — you 
know, you expect .something outstand- 
ing in appearance.” 

Bret was a shade less placid, but looked 
more like- a horse who had won 48 of 
his 52 races (finishing second the other 
four times) and S617. 1 37. He has equaled 
the world record of 1 :55 for the mile on 
a mile track, and holds the record of 

conununt 


World’s fastest sports car 
priced under $3600. 

With a gung-ho V-8 and a sure-footed British chassis, Chrysler’s 
Sunbeam Tiger puts high-priced competitors on their very best behavior. 





Go ahead. Search under 
$3600 for a genuine sports 
car that (1) has 125 m.p.h. 
capability, (2) does 0 to 60 in 
9,2 seconds, (3) turns 100 
rn.p.h. (q, 3900 r.p.m. 

There's one— Chrysler's 
Sunbeam Tiger 
V-8. And it ~ 

:teZ. 

wheel 
with the 
$5500- 
$7000 ' 

jobs. y 

Tiger’s secret? 

Sunbeam started with a 
very tough Class F Alpine, 
built to sell in volume. (100 
m.p.h. capability, yet 
priced under $2500t in 
the U.S.!) They gave 
it a potent V-8 power 
train and modifica- 
tions to accom- 
modate same, and out 


came Tiger's 
unique perfor- 
mance/price 
proposition. 

Spectacular 
specs 

Tiger's own 
four-speed * " 

gearbox is close ratioed, 
starting with 2.32:1 in 1st. 
With a 2.88 axle and quick 
clutch, things happen in 
a hurry here. 

That includes brak- 


Comfortable cockpit 
With this much punch at 
the price, you might suspect 
some short-changing inside. 
Not so. 

We start with 
handsomely , 


steering wheel, Adjustable 
foot pedals. And footwell 
ventilation to take the curse 
off a hot day. 

You also get a two-speed 
heater (standard) for cold 
days. Plus niceties like a lock- 
able console. A walnut dash. 

r An easy-to- 
• • work top. 

And a 
b i g 


I?' 

drums behind 
They’re self-adjusting \ 
at all four corners— and ' 
power assisted besides! 

•* It also includes steering. 
Rack & pinion, 3.1 turns lock- 
to-lock. Very positive. 

On the road. Tiger reacts 
without surprises in an ess- 
curve or a drift, and is sur- 


r u n k . 
on a 

Tiger V-8 at your 
nearby Sunbeam dealer's. 
You’ll love it— and its $2000 
\. pleated, head start on competition, 

foam-padded bucket seats. on «<.-» ,uoo«i<-d ric« c*u 
Then make them fully adjust- 
able— with reclining backs. 

-ru _ ROOTES 

a telescoping CHRYSLER’S SUNBEHli/l 


ROOTES DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


HARNESS RACING raniiniifd 




'HW^.'VHotciud 

Power-BUt 

Golf Clubs 


HII-LERICH 4. BRAOSeV CO. 

P. O. Bo<c 506, louity.Pr, Ky. 40301 


GAY BREWER 


Turns On The Power With 


POWER-BILTS 


Power-Bilts deliver that extra 
power because they are engi- 
neered to be part of your swing. 
From driver to 9-iron each club 
in a set swings exactly alike. 
This unilormity o1 feel helps 
enable you to execute that all 
important "one piece swing." 
Golf champions, like Gay 
Brewer, all agree that this 
is the secret to power golf! 

Aik to ite Mos/er-Molcfierf 
Power-BUti at your golf 
professienoTs. Write today 
for free full-eolor catalog. 
Addrea Dept. SI-6. 


So/d 
only by 
Golf 

Professionals 



...the ALL PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50. $6.50 
...the ALL PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION. $5.00 (refill $2.00) 

... the SHAVING CREAM, $2.00 . . .the PRE SHAVE LOTION. $1.50 
... the ALL PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50. . . the DEODORANT STICK. $1,00 
...the AEROSOL DEODORANT. $1.50... the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORO. $2.00 
...GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 

<^MEM COMPANY. INC., NORTHVALE. NEW JERSEY 


1:57 on a lialf-niile irack. Thai is un- 
doubtedlv why a poll of drivers in ihe 
paddock before ihc race showed tliai IX 
of 28 thought Bret would win. Their 
majority opinion was somewhat weak- 
ened b> the fact that ihev also thought 
he should have beaten Cardigan Bay 
the first lime. Some were openly critical 
of Bret's driver, the 61-year-old f rank 
f rvin. They said he was outsmarted by 
.T8-ycar-old Stanley Dancer. 

f rvin is a friendly, quiet individual 
with 45 years of racing experience, an 
ouldoorsman who loves to hunt on his 
Horida acres. But his elosesi friends 
admit he is uculcU sensitive to erilieism. 
\S'hen asked at Roosevelt if his appraisal 
of Bret Hanover's condition would de- 
termine his strategy. f:rvm coughed po- 
litely and said. ‘ He is in cxeclleni condi- 
tion. and he di>cs whatever you ask him 
to. As for the strategy tif a race, it is de- 
termined the instant the starting gate 
pulls away . 1 have my own plan for this 
race, but I'm not going to be egged into 
revealing what it is. It will be apparent 
w hen the race is run, ” 

It was. When Ihc race started, those 
drivers not competing lined the rail in 
the paddock area in .silent concentra- 
tion, Somebody said in a dry voice, "f le's 
getting them away fast." as the starling 
gate shot ahead and the wings folded 
back, f-or the first time in Bret's career, 
Ervin used the whip to get his pacer away 
fast and on lop. The pattern of the race 
was established. Presently another voice 
said of the first quarter. "Exactiy 29." 
Ervin had Bret on the rail, with Stanley 
Dancer trying to get Cardigan around 
the other horses on the outside- almost 
the reverse of the situation in the first 
race. Bret held the lead. The horsemen 
along the rail were now shouting with 
the enthusiasm of the wearers of i'm 
loK UK! I badges. At Ihc half, when 
Cardigan again moved up and Bret 
again pullcdahcad. anexultuni voicewas 
shouting over and over. "Oh. no. you 
don't! Noi tonight you don't!" 

Ihe finish was an anticlimax, with a 
.TO-io-1 shot. Rex Pick, coming in behind 
Bret to take second place from a fru.s- 
iraied Cardigan by three-quarters of a 
length. When the spotlight focused on 
Bret in the winner's circle the public- 
address system intoned. "Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are looking at the great- 
est pacer in the history of the world." 
No one around the paddiK’k raised any 
objections. emo 
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“\bu kids are 
spoiling me.” 


JOHNWAifOgjrWMgfA^ 
OF wlMA ottJJrH* ^ 

CAt<^‘J,1v;y:2=S-'-^ 


'* 

♦ HPIlS '* 
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Johnnie Wvilker Red, so smooth it’s the world’s 


largest-selling Scotch. 


Snarled traffic, 
snarling drivers. 
Who cares? 


Big trip, 
iittle time. 
Who cares? 
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To help untangle traffic, G-E engineers developed closed- 
circuit TV systems to scan highways, permit central control 
of signals for smoother flow. Another helpful G-E contrihution: 
efficient police radio networks to direct traffic. 


New helicopter service sharply cuts time wasted traveling 
to airports. In New York. G-E powered copter cuts a 4,S-minii(e 
trip to seven. In Los .Angeles, from 5(1 minutes to ten. 

And the cost is about the same as taking a cab. 


SEE THE U.S OPEN IN COLOR-A8C-TV. SAT. JUNE 18 (6-7 30 P.M. EOTl. AND SUN,, JUNE 19 fS'S P. M. EOT) 



Dreary commute, 


wea 


ery 

Wh 


commuter, 
o cares? 



New rapid transit ideas can relieve the strain on suburbia’s 
commuters. For San Francisco. G.E. has developed computers, 
radar controls and propulsion systems so trains can operate 
at 80 mph speeds-with a train every 90 seconds. 


General Electric 
cares 

(and weVe working 

on better ways to get you 
where you’re going) 

Americans are “go” people. But 
the going’s getting tougher all 
the time. 

What to do about jammed 
roads and overburdened transit 
systems? At General Electric our 
scientists and engineers are com- 
ing up with some interesting an- 
swers. 

If you live near water, you 
may, in the near future, travel to 
work on a ferryboat at speeds up 
to 70 miles an hour. A hydrofoil 
powered by G-E engines is now 
pioneering such a service. And 
don’t be surprised if air commut- 
ing starts in your community. 
We’re building engines for new 
vcrtical-takcofT and landing air- 
craft that may well be tomorrow’s 
commuter vehicles. 

For ionger-range transporta- 
tion. G-E engineers arc now de- 
veloping jet engines for 2000- 
mph airplanes that will shrink 
the world more than 50% . 

Ideas like these (and those at 
left) come from trying to serve 
our customers better. But the 
people at General Electric have 
another motive: 

We want, to gel home from 
work faster, too. 


ingress fs Ovr Most ImpoHanf 



BRiDQE/C/?a/'/es Goren 


The invasion of Jeremy Fiint 


A car-old handsome blond six- 
fooler from ( nglund is now al the 
halfway (soinl of hissix-nionth assault on 
the American world of bridjjc. and the re- 
sults thus far arc impressive. Jeremy I lint 
was a member of last year's British Inter- 
national Team and of several others that 
have represented Britain in big league 
competition. Here on a visitor’s visa, he 
hopes to compile such an outstanding 
record of victories that he will he able 
to launch a new system, leach it in a 
chain of schools anvl make a fortune 
fi>r himself and his backers. 

In the U.S.. I lint has been playing 
with Peter Pender, and they have won 


several regional championships, includ- 
ing the Men's Pairs and Open Teams in 
Richmond and the Masters Pairs in 
Nashville. They linished second in the 
Men's Teams al the spring nationals in 
Louisville. 

I nrorlimately for I lint, what little 
publicity their \ ictorics have received has 
gone primarily to Pender because, as an 
American, he is belter known here. In 
addition. Llini is handicapped as a lec- 
turer by a British accent that many 
Americans tind more diflicuU to under- 
stand than the Russian accent that was 
such an asset to l ly Culbertson. I inal* 
Iv, as a potential third strike, there is 


the fact that playing so often does not 
leave l lini tune for the kiml of work 
essential to building public aecepiunee. 

He is an ingenious theorist who con- 
tributed many ideas to Terence Reese's 
monstrously ariilieiul 1 title Major. The 
system he will sponsor here is far sim- 
pler. but it will include one of the arli- 
licial cemventions that has been widely 
accepted in other systems. The I lint 
Convention is a means of stopping al 
three of a major when partner opens 
with two no trump. Normally, since any 
response tt) two no trump is considered 
forcing, you cannot bid three spades 
with some such hand as 4 9 7 6 5 4 2. 
4 6 2- ♦ 4 3 2. ♦ 3 2. > on can pass two 
no trump, and probably be set. or you 
can bid three spades and end up in four 
and be defeated most of the time at 
limt contract. 

I lint’s solution is an artiticial three- 
diamond response that commands part- 
ner to bid three hearts. If responder's 
hand is like the above example, he ct»r- 



Awd'laDle in Cologne fo' Men, AHef Si'ave Lolion, Gift Sels 
FroiTi Oio Spicc - -wofiO's most popular oUer &t\ave lot'on, 


with OLD SPICE LIME 


reels U> three spades, and the opener is 
expeeted to pass. If responder's hand 
really includes a heart suit, he passes 
the three-heart rebid. 

One trouble \sith the consention is 
that this situation docs not come up 
very often. Another is that sometimes 
the opener has such an exceptional fit 
that game is indeed niakahle. To cover 
this contingency. Hlint added a few spe- 
cial gadgets that make possible results 
as spectacular as the follow ing: 


X»rth-Si>filh NtHtTH 
ruluFriilih 4 .V K J I 

Snrlh driiU) y .X K B a 

♦ \ « 

♦ Q » > 


W K-ST 
4 » K 7 
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4 K <) B 2 
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sot TJI 
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f,V OASS 

l-ASS I’VSS 
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Ihe three-diamond bid was a com- 
mand to North to bid three hearts, but 
North had the exceptional hand that 
pcrmils a different response His ihrce 
no trump bid announced strong four- 
card support for both majors. Sudden- 
ly South's mouse of a hand became a 
potential lion and he roared into action 
with an unusual jump a void-show- 
ing bid expressing mild interest in slam. 
That told North that every card except 
his queen of clubs was pure gold, so 
North hid six hearts. South corrected 
to six spavles to gain the advantage of 
playing a 4-4 fit and to permit possible 
vital discards from the North hand on 
the heart suit. 

South capped his optimistic bidding 
with a tine safety play- and a very nec- 
essary one. He ruffed the opening club 
lead, led the It) of spades, and when 
West covered with the queen he let West 
hold the trick. This left South in com- 
plete control. He could afford to win 
W est's shift to a diamond, ruff a second 
club and lead his last trump. South's re- 
maining diamonds were discarded as 
North drew the trumps, and six heart 
tricks added up to the slam. end 



KoCak’s most automatic traveling companion! 


Now the most automatic of cameras 
does even more for you. 

Take this camera on your travels, and forget about f / stops, film speeds 
and flash settings. The Kodak Instamatic 804 is the fine camera that 
lets you concentrate on the subject instead of the science. It automatically 
gives you the sureness and safety you need when traveling. 

Automatically, the Kodak iNSfAMATiC 804 Camera adjusts for film speed 
. . . sets correct exposure whatever the scene, wherever you go . . . 
advances the film instantly after each shot and keeps you ready for the 
next one. It automatically tells you when to use flash , . . switches to flash 
speed when you pop on a flashcube . . turns the cube for the next shot. 

The fast f2.8 lens handles a wide range of light conditions ... the 
rangefinder helps assure crisply focused detail in every picture. And this 
camera loads instantly — just drop in a film cartridge. 

What does it cost you to discover that picture-taking on your travels 
can be all fun and no fumbling? Less than $125— at your Kodak dealer’s. 

P/(ce sub/eef fo change wtnout notice. 


KODAK INSTAMATIC 804 Camera 


TENNIS/Pau/ Ress 



SO, live a little . . . 

Get out where the wind can tousle your hair. Where the 
sting of the spray will quicken your pulse. Hike out 
on a hull, your feet straining in their straps. And the 
ocean racing right under your shoulder blades at a 
full 18 knots. Feel the thrill as you climb a new sea and 
plane swiftly downwind. Catfish is not for the faint- 
hearted . . . but for the young-at-heart. There's a 
tiller waiting for you ... a new kind of sailing excitement 
at your fingertips. Take it . . . feel it, and live a little. 

Color Folder an Request / Dea^e« Throughout the World 
Write to: Alcort, Inc., Dept. SI-66, P.O.Box 2345, Waterbury, Cor^n. 06720 

ONLY ALCORT MAKES JaUfi^k./unfuh. Caffuh SPORT SAILBOATS 


SOUNDS 

h -yj' -n- 

^ ^ SHADES 

l.istou and l(«ik l<> lht> wnrld. Sound and 
.sun with TKANSJS'rOK I^ADIO SlIN- 
(iLASSP^S. I'erftH-tly tuned and con- 
Imlled. A preiLsion in-struinent. 


WorroM-y R«Qi$1rotion 
Cath, OieeV, MO 


$1595 


Sounds-n-Shades, oepi. a 
225 N. Wilkinson St., Rm. 208 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 



The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren’s lead- 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A Russian 
serves 
a warning 


Alex Metrevell upsets Dennis 
Ralston in the French nationals to 
signal the arrival of a new power 


/^n ihc red-cla> tennis courts of the 
Hoisde Boulogne in Paris l\so weeks 
ago a \oung Russian from the I'niscrsi- 
t) of C'teorgiii named Alexander Mctrc- 
\cli upset the lop-ranked tennis plascr 
oflhcl .S.. Dennis Ralslon, inihe I rench 
international ehainpionships. Mcircscli 
has a soft soulticrn drawl, but it's a So- 
\ iet southern drawl. He hails from Tbilisi 
(fornterls l illist not Atlanta— and he's 
a third-scar journalism majssr at the L ni- 
sersits of Cieorgia. Sosiet branelt 

When 21-year-old Melrescii look the 
center ctnirt against the supremcis coii- 
tidenl Ralston. U was another combat 
between Das id and Clolialh. David was 
the second-best tennis player in the So- 
viet Union, a country where onl> 60.0<X) 
conununi 



steel. Cold hard steel right in the middle. That’s what makes our ball fly 15 yards past all the rest.* 


Sounds peculiar at first doesn’t it? 
Using something like steel to keep a 
golf ball up in the air longer. 

But the truth is, a golf ball with a 
light, unbalanced center (like liquid) 
can do a lot of crazy things unless hit 
perfect. It can’t hold its line as well. 
But it can slice faster, or hook easier. 
(Whichever is your nemesis.) Some- 
times it just rises up into the air. And 
fails flat. 

A First Flight won’t do that. 

Our steel center is 4Vi times heavier 
than the liquid center used in other 
balls. Yet our ball legally meets all 


U.S.G.A. specifications. (All balls 
must weigh the same.) By concen 
trating our weight in the middle, the 
First Flight steel center stabilizes the 
ball in flight. So all side motion 
is reduced. So is wind and 
air resistance. Which 
is why First Flight 
gives you straighten 
truer shots. 

And longer shots, 

Now there’s one 
important factor 

so many 
overlook inb "' 
a ball. Compre^,^ 

Hitting a ball wifc 
wrong compression ■ 
hitting a rock or a me .. .. ^ 
the feeling?) We make 
steel center balls in three different 
compressions. 77. 88, 101, The loi 
is for the strong belters. The 88 is 
for the sweet swinging slappers, and 
the 77 is made to take all the pound- 
ing and hacking you can give it, and 



then some. But we didn’t stop just 
by giving our balls new fancy num- 
bers. Inside we’ve changed the' rub- 
ber winding and the adhesion to the 
Outside we’ve covered each 
center wth a lasting new finish. 
_ f/hatwryou do, be honest with 
yoirself about how hard you 
f ' hit a ball. Real honest. 

^ jtskjoirpro which First Flight 

bethinks is best for your 
game. But remember 
^nyou play it, let the 
Ijjursome in front of you 
getoutan extra 15 yards 
before you tee off. 
,^ 5 /^byGene Littler, 
(tanooga Country Club. 


First Flight O- 

Chattanooga, Tennessee- 
Custom built woods and irons, steel- 
center balls, and Hot-Z golf bags. 

At pro shops only. 



TEMNIS . 



the finest 


courses 

feeture 

Cushmen 


Your ixiursc .should 
tcalun- Cu.shman. 

Uki Why Cu.shman'.' 

Ik-causi- ihry'ri' s«iiid. 

Stahiv J)vpi-ndahU‘. 

1.<)W in maintenance 
cost and servicint; 

Hikth on comlort and smooth ride 

Cushman Ooir Cars do more than 
Ket you around I he cours<- They're sol- 
idly huill to tjei you there in style 
Relaxed Comfortable Conlident. 

When you buy yolf cars for your 
course. chiKise one of the ei^ht excitinK 
models from Cushman -gasoline or 
electric power, automotive or tiller bar 
steering, three or liiur wheel.s, stylish 
fiberglass or steel IsKiies. and a long 
list of extras. 
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persons play the game. Goliath was the 
dtsfil/ecl product of S.500.000 American 
tennis players. Naturally the crossd was 
for Metreseh. (Who wants to root for 
Ciolialh?) Besides. Metrescii has u pleas- 
ing personality and a handsome appear- 
ance. I le is 5 feet 10. weighs 165 pt'unds. 
has closc-cropp :d brown hair, brown 
eyes and a clear complexion. He also 
speaks good l iiglish. On the court in 
I’aris, he never lost his sunn'lroiil. some- 
thing that could not have been said 
about the young Russian when he first 
began playing in tournaments. 

Meirescii hit his first tennis ball at 1 1 
in the Tifliv Dynamo Club and reached 
the iunkir finals at W imblcdon six years 
later. He came to Paris an ' illustrious 
unknown." as the I rcnch say, but smart 
boys Slopped referring to him as \1clrc- 
veli Cioldwyn Mayer when he easily won 
his lirsl three matches. Among his vic- 
tims were the sometime British Davis 
C upper Roger Taylor and Marty Mulli- 
gan of Australia, one of the top clay- 
court players in the world. W hen Metre- 
veli had beaten Mulligan 3 6. 6 1.6 .3. 
6 3 . 1 be South African player, Abe Segal, 
remarked: "That's a fantastic upset. If 
anyone had told me live years ago that 
the Russians would he lliisgood in 1966. 

I never would have believed it." 

Ralston didn't believe it cither and 
predicted that his match against the 
Cieorgian would be a simple straight set 
affair. It nearly was. but Dennis-lhc-es- 
Menacc managed to win one set. Metre- 
veli trounced Ralston S 6. 2-6. 6 1. 6-3. 
After the match pt'int the self-restrained 
Metrcveli let himself go and whooped 
for joy. The 5.000 spectators stood up 
and cheered. 

The London Times correspondent. 
Geoffrey Cireen. was ecstatic: "This day 
Metrcveli made more friends than even 
Ite would ever have thought of. Relaxed, 
Well-mannered, he produced something 
out of context for many other players a 
rolled backhand passing shot. .Apart 
from Roy Hmerson. none of the present 
right-hand crop can produce this stroke. 
It was u tine match. Ralston and Mei- 
revcli West and Fast met each oth- 
er purely. The Russian produced two 
strokes worthy of winning any title. .A 
feathery backhand drop shot look him to 
match point, then a si^/lrng backhand 
cross-court drive gave him v iclory. Here 
was not only talent but character. The 
Russian tennis players arc on their way." 

Russian tennis on its way? A decade 
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High performance ten-power telescope 
Think (if all ihc inlcri'sung things \ t>ii could 
sen if onK \ciu had In Inm-- noimal vision ' 
You have -with ihe Italsiope l«>n for onlv 
Sn n5' With Its high-rjualilv ten-power, fi-lens 

weight and M'/a’ length, it (an go anvwTvre 
voii go. .oriel voii t limb mountains from sour 
poirh! Ai( essofs belt bolster availait'eai 
At sports, opliial and pliolo stores. .M.ide 
only at Bausch A Lnmb, Kofhesier, N.Y, 14«)2. 

BALSCOPE TEN 
by BAUSCH S. LOMB 
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to God and Mon 
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ATHLETE’S 
FOOT ITCH? 

Relieve It With Dr. Scholl's SOLVEX 



Al first .sign of itching, craeking, peeling 
between toe.s, ju.st apply Dr, Scholl's 
Solvex for fast relief. Amazing medica- 
tion works three ways: 1 . (Quickly relieves 
l)ie itching. 2. Kill.s alhlele'.s futtl fungi 
on contact. 3. Helps promote healing. 

SOLVEX 

SPRAY • POWDER 'OINTMENT • LIQUID 






Ford’s Quiet Man reports from Switzerland; 

Jean-Pierre Filipinetti drives a Mercedes 600-but Ford's LTD 
made him say:“lt's incredible. The Ford is quieter." 


On a recent lour of Europe, 
Ford's Quiet Man invited the 
owners of some of the world's 
most luxurious automobiles to 
test the quiet of the new Ford. 
Jean-Pierre Filipinetti, a young 
Swiss importer-exporter.found 
the invitation particularly in- 
triguing. His father’s 9th cen- 
tury castle, the Chateau Grand- 
son. houses a collection of 
over eighty classic cars. As a 
yardstick for the Ford LTD, 
Filipinetti chose a 1965 Mer- 



cedes-Benz 600 sedan, S14,- 
000 in Germany. 

On a quiet stretch of highway, 
Filipinetti drove both cars, lis- 
tened carefully. "It’s incredi- 


ble,” he said, "the Ford is 
quieter." He was especially 
delighted with the Ford's op- 
tional Stereo-Tape System 
that plays over seventy minutes 
of fine music. No wonder he 
said: “It’s so 'sweet' this car. 
Everything is so right." 

You can check that yourself. 
Quiet-test an LTD at your Ford 
Dealer's and believe only what 
you hear. Remember, you're 
ahead in a Ford 
all the way' 






So there was this 
swingin’ affair. And 
they drank a lot of 
Coca-Cola. Naturally. 
Because things go 
better with Coke 
after Coke after Coke. 
It has the taste you 
never get tired of. 



this chronograph’s versatility 
puts watches to shame 



■ I't not their fault. It simply takes a chronoirapfi 
to make the most o< time. Ask this chronograph; 
the M.P.H. jetting to your villa in Spain. The 
distance of that bolt of lightning. Your secre- 
tary's track time around the desk. And other such 
vital information. Oh . . . yes, it also tells time. 
GALLET Chronographs. From $372 and down. 
Model shown Jt998. $223.00. Also In 14K. For 
free guide to the correct selection of a chrono- 
graph and name of nearest jeweler, write to: 
Jules Racine A Co . S2I Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. r. J0017. 

(iullct 

Chronographs 



“MARK FORE ” 

GOLF BALL MARKER 

Ptofttsiofiillf imptinli Oefiveer) the dots 
. . Me baJ/ manu/acftrrers do.' 


QUICK. .PERMANENT ..CLEAR EASY 


^Model 500 $8.00 
Turn handle 
90' to mark ball 


KEEP YOUR PUTTING 
TOUCH! 


EAGLE 



Electric 
Pulling Cup 

Automatic - • - . - 

adiustable ball $10.00 

At leadinft stores and pro shops 

BRANOELL 

PROOUCTS CORPORATION 
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TENNIS ronlmufd 

ago tennis was about as well known and 
popular in the Soviet Union as bicycle 
racing is in the U.S. today. But when 
the Russians undenake something in 
space or in sports, they do it method- 
ically and scieniitically. At every tourna- 
ment— Forest Hills. Wimbledon or Ro- 
land Garros Stadium in I'aris— Soviet 
cameramen filmed the best American 
and Australian players in action. F'or 
years Soviet youth conscientiously stud- 
ied Western players' styles. In lySX the 
U.S.S.R. cautiously entered players in 
the Wimbledon junior competition, and 
the following year they competed in the 
men's singles. Every year since then the 
Russians have been participating with 
grow ing regularity in the major and the 
minor international tennis champion- 
ships. picking up a lot of experience, if 
very few trophies. Metrcvcli's victory 
over Ralston is Russia's biggest tennis 
triumph to date. 

"There are 2.500 tennis courts in the 
Soviet Union today." said Viktor Kolle- 
gorski. secretary-general of the Soviet 
tennis federation, "and we arc building 
them at the rale of .^00 a year. Most of 
them are clay courts, but we plan to con- 
struct some wooden indoor ones. We 
have 400 tennis teachers, some of them 
former players, others graduates of our 
physical educational institutes. If we arc 
making good progress, and we think we 
are. it is because of our three-point na- 
tional tennis program. First, we start 
with boys and girls of 10 or 11. Secondly, 
we insist that they practice other sports 
and keep in superb physical condition. 
Thirdly, we emphasize offensive play, a 
fast, strong attack. We don't allow de- 
fensive players who play pit-pat tennis 
in our national championship." 

Watching Mctrcveli play, one would 
think that the Soviets have adopted Eng- 
lish tennis terms. "Out." he warns his 
doubles partner. Sergei Likachev. Hut 
that is just the influence of the Western 
surroundings. "At home." .says KoIIe- 
gorski. "we cry 'c«.' Fifteen years ago 
very few Russians played tennis, and they 
used foreign words like game and set. 
Not anymore." 

So far as veteran tennis reporters could 
remember, no Soviet player has ever be- 
fore played in the quarter-tinals of a ma- 
jor Western tournament, as' Mctrcveli 
did in Paris. Unhappily for Soviet hopes. 
Mctrcveli then bumped into the powerful 
Australian. Tony Roche. It was their first 
cncounierihisyear. "1 beat Metreveliihc 

connnued 



Should 

a 

motor oil 
be 

purple? 


Not just any motor oil 
Only Super-Royal 
Triton, the amazing 
purple motor oil that 
cleans as it lubricates. 
Super-Royal Triton 
is so good that it 
exceeds all car 
manufacturers' oil 
recommendations. You 
can depend on it when 
the going IS hot, cold, 
high Speed and 
stop-andgo. 

Ask for Super-Royal 
Triton wherever your 
car is serviced. 



UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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TENNIS roniiriufd 


SMELLS GREAT! 



KINGS MEN ...luHly and full hudird wtlh a hint of spice. 

AKTKK KHAN K. •'•>C^k;SE. l-flK KI.KCTHU- 1.25 
THISTLE & PLAID ...Stirrimj and spirited as the Scottish 
ilujhtands n ith a hefty lehijf of heather, cimjwsk 1..50 
IMPERIAL GOLD . . . magnificently male uilh the bold 
saragery of the CTUSnder.s. akthk .khan k 2.50. couHi-sG 2.75 


IQNGS 

MEN* 



>V\v FM/A>I \v3ik«^i'-ii|»|H^r 

.\«lniirul **4 'oiM-or«l** l ull-iiini liuti t lt>« k nnIiIi 

\iaiin NNakfs \nn tu y<iiir fa\<irili- l'\| nr \M ]3rn^Tam. I'lMtiircs \l V. 
^lalinii lock, line coni !• M antenna. Klide-rule dial. Ioik- I'ontrol. |>lioni' 
jack. Karly VmNviean >lsUnfi in fn-nnine trvnlvsood 
lini.sheii \eneer^. .\dttiiral I’M .Wl Clock iladios Klarl al • r 




first lime in lialv 6 1. 6 1." Roche re- 
called. "The second lime, also In Italy, 
he nas tougher. The score was 6 -0. 6 I, 
7 5- MctrcNcli must be improving, be- 
cause at Roland Ciarros lie won the first 
set 7 5 before I took iiiin 6 .T 6 1.7 5.” 
Roche might have added that Metre- 
veli. after trailing love- .1 in the fourth set. 
made it 5 4 and 40 .10 in his own favor 
and then lost the set point whicli would 
have tied the match. Melreveli gave 
Roche a good scare. 

Honorably defeated in the singles 
quarter-finals. Melreveli teamed up in 
the doubles with the third-ranking Soviet 
player. Sergei l.ikachev. l.ogicallv. they 
should not have even gotten to the 
quarter-finals, because in their way were 
last year's doubles champions. Emerson 
and I red Siollc. But in an upset quite as 
astounding as his Ibur-sel crushing of 
Ralston. Metreveli and l.ikachev soundly 
defeated E merson and Stolle in four sets, 
They had no trouble reaching the senii- 
tinals. thrashing the British team of Bob- 
by \S ilsonand Mike Sangster in straight 
sets, but llien wore defeated in five sets 
by the somewhat surprising Rumanian 
team of Ion Tiriiic and Hie Nasiase. 

If Ralston couldn't see the Russians as 
a serious threat "No. not even in live 
years" Tony RikIk was a lot less sure. 
"Those Russians arc in up-top con- 
dition. They don't horse around, and 
they're improving all the tune. Their big 
handicap is that they don't yet play in 
enough international tournaments, If 
they do start playing the whole circuit, 
then they could very well become a real 
threat." 

I’lay ing the whole circuit is a problem, 
however. Last year, for cvampic. Meire- 
vcli and Tomas 1 ejus were scheduled to 
play in the L ..S. Nationals at borcsi Hills 
and then go on to the Australian grass 
circuit during the winter to gam valuable 
international experience. But. due to the 
situation in Vietnam, both were with- 
drawn from the compcijfon at the last 
moment. t 

However, politics will not indefinitely 
keep Metreveli and the other Russians 
from becoming a threat to Australian 
and L .S. tennis supremacy. Asserts 
(.ieorge .MacC'all. the captain of the I .S. 
Davis Cup team. "I have watched the 
Russians play tennis now ftirjhree years, 
and they are unquestionably making 
progress." 

hven Dennis Ralston should be willing 
to concede them that much. end 
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ARMSTRONG safety-grip protects you 
from 3 kinds of highway danger! 



1. Safer Pick-up! 

When you hit the gas to pass, 
Armstrong's patented Safety 
Discs, molded between the 
tread ribs, keep the tire’s 
gripping edges open, give you 
instant take-off traction. 



When you hit the curves at 
highway speeds, Armstrong’s 
exclusive Safety Outer Ribs 
give you extra rubber to lean 
on. extra grip for steady, 
sway-free car control. 



3. Safer Stops! 


When you hit the brakes. 
Armstrong grip stops you 
fast, straight, safe. And 
Armstrong's Rhino-Flex 
construction gives you extra 
mileage at no extra cost. 



Grip does the job where the danger is. 


Sec your nearest Armstrong dealer, listed in the 'i cllow Pages 

ARMSTRONG The SafeHre 

The Armstrong Rubber Company. West Haven, Conn. • Des Moines. Iowa • N.ilchc/. Miss. • Hanford. Calif 
Building Tires of Safely and Quality for Over Half a Century 





Frank Deford 

Ugliest 

day 

for Army 

Navy's champions went to battle 
against Army wearing pictures 
of hideous monsters, but they 
played the game picture-pretty 


It uould he easv lo assume that Navy's 
I lacrosse team, vshich plays like U is 
almost perfect, is an athletic embodi- 
ment of the perfectly regimented and per- 
fectly drilled Naval Academy Mid- 
shipmen. Forget it. Last Saturday Navy 
tton its seventh straight national lacrosse 
championship by defeating Army 16 7. 
and it did it just the way it has since 
1960 by being irreverent, by being 
boys at play, by being Willis P. Bilder- 
back and His Merric Men. 

Navy won with an overpowering dis- 
play of strength, depth and tactics, and 
could hardly have looked more natural 
doing it. "This just isn’t a normal Acad- 
emy athletic team." says Navy's captain. 
Owen McFaddcn. "There is something 
dilTcrenl about playing lacrosse for 
Navy." There certainly seems to be. 

When Wayne Hardin's Navy football 
teams used to play Army, he would drive 
the Cadets to distraction with slogans on 
helmets or other such gimmicks The la- 
crosse Midshipmen were up to their own 
brand of that kind of thing last week us 


they came to West Point with a national 
championship at stake. All of them wore 
Ugly Stickers on their helmets. Ugly 
Stickers, pictures of terrible monsters, 
arc a whole lot more camp than Wayne 
Hardin's ideas, being obtained for 5e in 
a bubble-gum pack. And w hat this coun- 
try needs is a good 5c Ugly .Sticker. 

None of this is to suggest that the 
Navy lacrosse players arc some kind of 
undisciplined crew of athletic bums. It 
is just that there is more of Mr. Roberts 
than Horatit> Hornblower in them. They 
are good students and neat, but also very 
dedicated athletes. Aiiackman Jimmy 
Lewis tSI. May .^0). who may be the 
best lacrosse player of this era. was so 
keyed up about the Army game that 
he did not even bother to check his 
grades. "If 1 fail anything, they'll let me 
know." Lewis said. 

The personality of this unusual team 
can be credited in large part lo its coach. 
Bill Bildcrback. and his assistants. The 
dual Navy lacrosse traditions i>f winning 
and laughing both stem from Bilderbuck. 

|■or||lnuft^ 



Color is the keynote of Foot-joy's new patent leather 
golf shoes for women! 

H . / 


There's more than meets the eye in these gleaming new patent leather beauties with white washable calfskin trim by 
Foot-loy. Beneath their free flowing lines and shining exteriors is a promise of luxurious comfort, enduring service and 
perfect fit. Flawlessly fashioned by Fool-Joy's master craftsmen, they are wonderfully light 
and superbly supple. Easy lo take care of, too — a damp cloth keeps the patent leather bright 
and beautiful. In blue haze, fireman's red, grey caviar and sea spray green. $37.95 at your 
golf professionals and better shops, Brockton Footwear, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 02402 choice oi champiom 


FooMcjv: 
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General 

Electric 

Cares 



General Electric offers you a complete selection of automatic knives, 
in a full price range. Quality knives. With features like hollow-ground 
stainless steel blades and tungsten carbide edges which stay sharp. 
Cord or cordless, they're the best -they’re by General Electric! 


Gono'il Electric Company, Housewaies Division, Bndgoporl, Conn 06603 


iV 

NEW CORDLESS CLOTHES BRUSH makes good 
grooming easy' This miniature vacuum brush 
looseris. lifts, whisks away hairs, lint, dirt. 
Gentle, hghi rechargeable’ 



WHAT A CLEANER! General Electric's Port- 
able Cleaner is less than 12 in. long, yet pow- 
erful enough to clean everywhere— home, car, 
workshop. All attachments. 



SO HANDY! Onjy General Electric has the 
' lowboy blender. Holds full 32 ounces, yet 
it’s only 10'/] inches high. Very stable... so 
much easier to use— and store! 



T^ogress U Ovr Most Important J^oduef 

GENERAL ^ ELECTRIC 



Norelco 
dares to match 
, shaves 
with a blade. 



Because we've shaved 
down our shaving head 35% 
thinner . . . for 35% closer 
shaves than ever before. 

You'll have lo try it to believe it! 

The Norelco Speedshaver^ 30 will match any blade for 
closeness, And outdo any blode for comfort, 

Because Norelco rotary blades shave in smoothing, 
soothing circles, whisking off whiskers. 

Without a cut. Or nick. Or irritation. Ever! 

Norelco heads 'float' to Tit the shape of your 
face. And there's a pop-up trimmer for razor-sharp 
sideburns. For a comfortably close shave, 
nothing can match o Norelco. 


Now a Rechargeable, too! 
Packs two weeks of shaving 
with a single charge! 

New Norelco Speedshover 40C 
gives the some close, 
comfortoble shove. 

With o cord. Or without. 


shaving , . 


Toke It owoyl 


V 

N 


And don't forget there's o Norelco Cordless ISC 
thot works on penlight botteries. And the low-priced 
Norelco 'Flip-Top' 20, the perfect first shover. 


Horeic 


VO The Close Electric Shave 

iCoAOonv. Inc .100 ea>i42nil Stx.i, Nav< Vett. Net. Vott 100)7 


LACROSSE eonltHUfti 


A little, unassuming man. his baggy 
pants are forever slung too low. envel- 
oping his shoes as he shulHes up and 
down the sidelines. Yet, with the abdica- 
tion of Red Auerbach of the Boston Cel- 
tics. Bilderback's seven straight cham- 
pionships is the current record in major 
athletics. Bildcrback did not gel a chance 
to become a head coach until he was 49. 
Now. at 57, he is the most successful one 
around. "Bildy's the only guy I know 
who’s nice and a winner, too,” Navy 
Midfielder Howie Crisp said one day. 

But Bilderback’s congeniality is mere- 
ly a front for his diligence. Scouting 
Army early this season, he caught pneu- 
monia. He retreated to bed with a high 
temperature immediately after Navy 
beat Johns Hopkins, but was up watch- 
ing game movies a few hours later. 

Bilderback has a whole phalanx of as- 
sistants who help him with everything, 
including morale. The senior two of 
them. Lou (Buster) Phipps and Tommy 
Dorsey, set the pace for things on the 
way up to West Point. To loosen up the 
players at a Howard Johnson’s stop- 
over. Phipps and Dorsey exploded fire- 
crackers and burned capsules that turn 
into foul-smelling “snakes.” They also 
loosened up the other customers. Phipps 
then donned a Butman helmet, and the 
team continued north. 

The Midshipmen went into Saturday’s 
game with only a 12-11 loss to the Mount 
Washington Lacrosse Club marring their 
record. When Army later beat Mount 
Washington, hopes were raised that 
Navy could be upset by Army. Certain- 
ly, no one expected the rout that ensued. 
“It did not even seem like an Army- 
Navy game,” Lewis said later. “It was 
so easy." 

The Navy attack, headed by Lewis 
and McFadden. is one of the strongest 
in years, and Army decided to gear its 
defensive game to stopping it. To do so. 
Coach Jim (Ace) Adams had his defense 
pick up and pressure the Navy attack- 
men far out from the goal. Lewis par- 
ticularly was subject to light guarding, 
practically from midfield. By spreading 
the Navy attack, however. Army also 
spread its defense through the middle, 
which any general knows is dangerous. 

Jimmy Lewis set the pattern for the 
game within the first three minutes. 
Navy was short a man because of a pen- 
alty, and Lewis was trying to freeze the 
ball. Nonetheless. Army double-teamed 
him. Lewis saw Midfielder Phil Norton 

roaiinuftt 



If this were an ortJinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 

(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 
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LACROSSE coniiHiifd 




DANGER! FAIR WEATHER... 

True. Too much sun can damage an outdoorsman's skin — leave 
it parched, weather-lined, leathery-looking. Damage builds up with 
repeated exposure, adds years to your looks. 

St. Johns® Moisture Lotion screens out harmful sun rays, provides 
moisturizing action that tones the skin, makes it feel and look 
smoother, younger. From the West Indies Bay Co., St. Thomas. V.l. 
For name of nearest store, write our U. S. office. 680 Fifth Ave., New Vork City. 


"Pssssssssst. 

Do you know why I'm considered 
the number one boll in golf? 

It's a long, long story. 

You've probably heard lots of balls talk distance, 
but they can't reach us Spalding Dots, 

We were winning championships 
when they were rubber bonds." 


Spalding gives you 
the professional edge. 


breaking free through the middle some 
.to yards av^ay. He hit Norton with a 
pass, who in turn fed Mel'addert for a 
score. The weakness in the ,\rmy middle 
had been spotted, and Navy took advan- 
tage of it. McFadden's goal was the only 
one scored by a Na'v atiuckmun until 
well into the third period. Indeed, the at- 
tack shot only live limes in the first half, 
while the midfield was making six goals 
on nine shots. Lewis himself did not 
even maneuver into shotuing position 
until Navy was leading 1 1 In all. Navy 
midticlders scored 1 1 times, led by soph- 
omore John McIntosh with three goals. 

It was ironic that the Navy midfield 
played such a signilicant role, for it was 
.Army's first midlicld that was rated as 



A SAMPLE OF THE MIOOIE MONSTERS 


the best in the country. Headed by Cap- 
lain I rank Kobes. a nine-letter man at 
West Point, it was the element of the 
•Army team that Hilderback feared most. 
As it was. Navy simply wore out Army's 
best. Navy had used five diffcTem mid- 
fields by early in the second half. 

"Teams come to scout us.” says the 
Rev. Mr, James I.ewis. a former .All- 
America and now the resident I riarTuek 
on Bildcrback's staff, "and they write 
down all the names very carefully. Then, 
when we play them, all of a sudden 
wc'rc running in a new bunch from somc- 
where.” McIntosh is typical ol this. He 
had scored only two goals prior to the 
.Army game. 

McIntosh was cutting a huge devils 
food cake in the li>ckcr room after the 
game. -Actually, his birthday was the 
previous week, but, he said; "I was re- 
stricted. I was a bad boy, 1 threw a fire- 
cracker into some guy's room.” 

U is lough lo heal ihc Navy al la- 
crosse. They have Bilderback, they drink 
beer after devil's food cake, they throw 
firecrackers, and they come through 
your middle with Lgly Slickers. end 
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College 

degree 

leeavL 

Draft 

call 

tomorrow? 


If you've just finished college, or are 
in your final year, you have an 
especially difficult problem. You're 
understandably eager to launch your 
business career. But first, you've got 
the draft to face. Or do you? 

The Army has a better idea. 

It's a plan that can give greater im- 
petus to your career than you could 
expect in private business. A plan 
whereby you learn to supervise large 
groups of men. Make involved man- 
agerial decisions. All in a matter of 
months, not years. 

And at an age when others are still 
absorbing the rudiments. 

We're talking about becoming an 
officer in the U.S. Army. Qualify and 
we'll guarantee enrollment In Officer 
Candidate School. You can apply 


anytime during your senior year. 

Make no mistake about the de- 
mands of OCS. It's not easy. You 
must have a strong desire to lead 
men. But the reward is equal to the 
demands. With your commission, 
you'll have the authority and pres- 
tige to match your new management 
responsibilities. 

Your nearest Army Recruiting 
Office has the full story. You can take 
the OCS test there with no obliga- 
tion. And if you pass and enter OCS, 
you can congratulate yourself on 
finding an intelligent alternative to 
the draft. 

Use the coupon at right if it's more 
convenient. And remember: leader- 
ship can be taught, is being taught, 
in today s new action Army. 


ArniVo 


J OFFICER OPPORTUNITIES 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 23351 
I want more information on the Army 
Officer Candidate School Program. 
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sclf-starlers on the cars, seems equally 
unlikely. 

The most probable change is to a two- 
by-two starting lineup — with strict con- 
trol over the anxious drivers in hack. The 
traditional pace lap would not be elimi- 
nated. However, there would be an extra 
prerace lap, after the pace car has pulled 
out of the way. during which the pole- 
position driver would get the Held up to 
a higher speed and into the same running 
gear so that further acceleration would 
be roughly even. 

The drivers themselves agree that their 
one big fear is that first lap. The pres- 
sures of Indy start long before the track 
opens May 1 and build steadily toward 
the big moment. 

Jimmy Clark, an open critic of this 
drawn-out system, says. "These boys 
spend the whole month inside this wire 
fence They work on their cars around 
the clock — which tenses them. They meet 
together constantly. They drink togeth- 
er. eat together and talk about Indy, 
Talk, talk, talk, until it is an obsession." 


"The drivers," Ourncy agrees, "are 
psyched right out of business. But don't 
let those foreign drivers tell you they arc 
immune. Jimmy was so disturbed one 
day he threw a w rench at a mechanic. He 
is affected like everyone else." 

But, short of installing slots on the 
track and running the race by remote 
control, what is to keep the eager-beaver 
drivers in check? 

"rll tell you what." says Andretti, 
speaking as the fastest man of the season. 
“The people who run Indy must really 
punish the man found out of position at 
the start. The penalty has to be severe 
enough to stick. Say you pul! a guy out 
of racing for six months or a year — 
suspend him. It is his living, and he'll do 
like you say. And then you'll see 33 cars 
come up to the start like they're suppc’Sed 
to be." 

Rodger Ward agrees. "Let'sassumew e 
could pinpoint the blame for this year's 
crash on someone." he says. "If the 
steward was able to say, ‘Sir. you will 
now undergo a one-year suspension,’ 


you would see some drivers exercise a 
little more caution." 

"Unless we pul these people under 
control." says Gurney, "fewer and fewer 
ow ners are going to want to race at Indy. 
They won’t be able to afford Indy, to 
risk their huge investments on an un- 
sanctioned drag race down the main 
straightaway. They will simply 
Slay away," 

The perils of the first lap were enough 
to make a new cider racing statesman of 
Ward, w ho drove through the tangle and 
decided it would be his last trip. "Maybe 
it's because my age [45j won’t let me 
gamble." he said when it was over. "But 
the start of the accident came right beside 
me. 1 saw Foster go into the wall. 1 saw 
that ho had some help getting there. And 
1 simply had to drive in there and take 
my medicine with everyone else." .At the 
awards banquet the next evening. Ward 
made a short but effective speech, "I 
promised myself the day this stopped 
being fun. I would quit." he said. "Well, 
yesterday it stopped being fun." ind 
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SEE THE SPRITE AT YOUR MG/AUSTIN-HEALEY DEALER 


spRin 


You only get one chance to get in on 
the sports car swing. While you're 
young at heart. Because before you 
know it something happens and 
you’ve settled for some hum-drum 
automobile. And you eat your heart 
out over what you’ve missed. 
Butthat doesn't have to happen. Be- 
cause today there's one genuine 
British sports job you can easily af- 
ford— the Austin-Healey Sprite. It’s 
the lowest-priced authentic 


And by authentic we mean the SCCA 
Class G champ in 2 divisions. 

At the wheel of a Sprite you learn 
what an adventure driving was meant 
to be. When to let out and when not 
to let out the competition-proved 
1098 cc engine. And the why of all 
the instruments— especially the tach. 
And how quick steering, tough sus- 
pension and superior design can 
keep you safely in the groove. (For 
added safety, the Sprite has self- 
k adjustingdiscbrakesasstandard 
M equipment that deliverstraight- 
line stops, stop after stop.) 


Why blow your best 
car years without a 
sports car? 

Grab a Sprite 
for under $2,000. 


sports 


But there’s more to the 
Sprite than just feats of 
derring-do.There'sfoam 
padded bucket seats for 
two (three’s a crowd). 
There’s an easy-up, easy- 
down top for all-weather 
driving. And a 30-mile- 
per-gallon economy that 
savesyourhard- 
earned money 
for better things. 

Bestofalhyoudon't 
have to hock every- 
thingyou own to afford a Sprite. 
Less than 2 grand buys one at your 
nearest MG/Austin-Healey dealer. If 
you're sixteen or sixty and you’ve al- 
ways wanted a sports car, now's your 
chance. Don't blow it. 




Each year thousands of unknown golfers 
try to qualify for the V.S. Open, and 
some succeed. This is (he story of one of 
them, a country-club pro from Michigan 
City, Ind. named George Thomas {right), 
who had long dreamed of ^ teeing it up' in 
the game's greatest tournament hut never 
really expected that one June day he 
would be sharing the Bellerive Country 
Club locker room with — and competing 
against — players like Jack NIcklaus 

BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 

A 

NOBODY 

AT 

THE 

OPEN 




A NOBODY eominufd 


H e didn't look it. but George 
Thomas was 40 years old. and he 
had been making a living as a golf priv 
fcssional for 13 years. A pro al a small 
country club in Indiana where it used 
to be a fellow took his golf clubs out 
on the course and somebody would run 
yelling to one of the members. "Hey, 
hey. some guy's out there playing on 
your golf course!" A living. He hustled 
golf balls and Arnold Palmer shirts and 
rented out electric carls and. as the 
membership became aware of his gen- 
ius for teaching, he gave 2()0 lessons a 
year, at S4.50 per. and with all that he 
could net seven, eight thousand dollars 
lops. That was it. 

So in the winter and in the evenings 
during the summer George Thomas 
lllled little brown bottles with little blue 
capsules and made chocolate sodas for 
the clientele al the Central Drug on 
I ranklin Street in Michigan City. He 
said the secret was to emulsify the ice 


cream. Slick that spoon in there real 
good and grind the ice cream down. He 
said four years of pharmaceutical school 
al Purdue University and you. too. could 
learn to count pills to 100 and make a 
good chocolate soda. Being a druggist 
was worth S5.000 a year. George 
Thomas did it with his left hand. It 
kept his wife and four growing boys 
in middle-class clover. 

Clover was a tidy red ranch-style 
house bordering, backyard-to-apron, 
the 5th green of the Long Beach Coun- 
try Club, where Club Pro Thomas had 
earned the friendship of a lot of rich 
pei'ple with his modest vspiii and his 
faculty for taking the bends out of their 
tee shots. Long Beach is a commuter 
town for successful Chicago business- 
men. Hard by 1 ake Michigan, it does 
not get much relief from the winter in 
March and April. The wind still rips in 
from the lake, and if it is not snowing 
it is probably June. Neverthcle.ss, every 


morning at dawn in this his 40ih year. 
George Thomas was out there hchiid 
his house striking golf balls. An hour, 
an hour and a half. Clkk. Cliik. Click. 
C/ifk. Sweet, unwrinkled, instruction- 
book let. any-pro-woiild-bc-proud-of-it 
swing. And il en he would go up to the 
club and. if the weather was bad enough, 
he would round up his one-legged bud- 
dy, Bill Stanley, who Itad a fancy house 
right on the lake, and they would con 
two more fools into a match. (If the 
weather was good. George had to stick 
around the liny pro shop, signing out 
carts and collecting greens fees and tell- 
ing the women members how nice their 
golf swings looked and how nice they 
looked, loo. come to think of h.) 

George and Bill would pul on their 
rubberized golf suits and grab their 
hand warmers and go out and play IS 
holes, or 27 t>r 36. Sometimes Bill Stan- 
ley's shi>t.s strayed too close to a water 
hazard and liis wooden leg would slip 
into the freezing water, but this would 
not stop them. On the oilier hand, if 
his good leg got wet and started to freeze 
up. this would not stop them cither. 
Nothing short of double pneumonia 
would Slop them. I'o play, that was the 
thing, and to play v'iili George Thomas 
in particular, because George could shoot 
a 64. and he knew why he could shoot a 
64. "It's the rhythm tliai counts." he 
v^ould say. "1 know it sounds wild, 
but think of The liliic Punuhc It u/iz. 
Hum the tune to yourself as you swing. 
'One. two. three, hit ... so clear, and 
blue. . . .' " 

Then in the evenings George would 
drive into Michigan City, where he grew 
up and was a \ery good athlete and where 
early rivals called him "hunky" and 
"guinea" because they did not know how 
else to slander a Lebanese boy. brom 
6 to closing lime he whipped up pre- 
scriptions and sold eye shadow to sal- 
low-faced teen-age girls, helping old 
Morrie Mitnick through another long 
day at the Central Drug, (ieorge and 
Morrie used to be partners. Tlie neigh btir- 
hood was not Beverly Hills.lhcy fought 
shoplifters and addicts together. 

And late al night when the four boys 
were scrubbed and kissed and Barbara, 
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B} </«r. Thoitm ran his pro shop at Long Beach Country Club. 



And by night, be iia.t down at Central Drug selling pills and chocolate sodas. 
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his wife, had pui them lo bed, George 
Thomas would take out his t1ai-blade 
puller with the center spot carcfullj 
marked with a groove and dump a big 
box of balls onto the Hoor. He would 
line up l^eside the creden/a in the dining 
room and aim 25 feet across the beige 
rug to the third leg of the piano in the 
living room, I Ic banged 100 balls a night 
into that piano leg. He hunched over 
his putter for 45 minutes at a lime, un- 
til his back ached. He varied his shots. 
No table leg was safe. '‘Someday I'd 
like to lee it up in the G.S. Open." he 
told Barbara. He told her that over and 
over. 

But there was a streak of pessimism in 
George Thomas. He believed his fate to 
b; the sand traps of life, not the fairways. 
He had been a hotshot athlete in high 
school, but then he had to go off in a 
B-l 7 to drop bombs on Germany. \V hen 
he came back three years later he got a 
scholarship to Purdue as a l5y-pound 
quarterback, and he found he was not 
a hotshot anymore. He played on the 
meatball squad. He sat on the bench. A 
sympathetic Purdue coach told him he 
ought lo pull out for a school that 
would appreciate him. His friend John 
McKay did. McKay quit and went to 
Oregon and got an All-America men- 
tion and became head coach at t'SC. 
But Cieorge stuck it out on the meutball 
squad four years and disliked every 
minute of it. When he was older he 
would call it a matter of guts. 

He studied pharmacy when he felt he 
should have been in medical school. He 
studied golf harder. "If I had applied 
myself to pharmacy like 1 did lo golf. 
I would be another Louie Pasteur." he 
said. But he barely made the Purdue 
golf team, and when the team went to 
the NCAA tournament George was not 
asked to go along. He stayed behind and 
won the amateur division of the l ort 
Wayne Open. 

Now he was rolling balls into a tabic 
leg in his living room in the early spring 
and examining what he considered 
to be his uninterrupted unsuccess. 
He examined it with clinical dctachmcni. 
as one explores under the hood of a 
deficient automobile. 



Every ewninn he »ouUI /uck 
out a luhle leg ami snvke pun after pull. 


"I have never arrived at anything," he 
said. "I reach a certain level, a certain 
plateau, and then 1 can't crack the bar- 
rier. I keep trying, because that's the way 
I am. You can't stop trying. Hell, 1 ap- 
plied for medical school when I was 33 
years old. May be I have too much con- 
tidence in my ability without having that 
little bit of supcrabiliiv that makes the 
dilTcrcncc. You suppose? 

"1 think I am a good teacher. People 
say 1 am. Let me teach you golf and I 
will be your friend for life. But I have 
never proved on a golf course the things 
I know as a teacher." 

He sat down on the sofa, the putter 
between his knees. "I have always been 
the kid who grew up in the job. I have 
always had the feeling; W ho would want 
me? Who would want a guy named 
George Thomas? 1 tried a course at Gary 
awhile, and for one horrible summer I 
was at tlie Bonnie Dundee club near 
Chicago. I always come back. One lime 
I applied for a really good job and was 
accepted, and then after all tliai I didn't 
have the guts lo lake it. You get so com- 
fortable in your own little world, your 
own group of people. Safe is the word 
for it. 

"I would love to have made the lour. 
I think I might have done something. 
But 1 never had that angel, you know? 


That guy w ho comes up lo y ou and says, 
'tieorge. I'd like lo sponsor you on the 
tour.' With just a little incentive I would 
have tried it. I really would have tried it. 
It's only been the last 10 years or so 
young pros have been getting that kind 
of help. Maybe i was born 10 years be- 
fore my lime. " 

Unable to practice regulaily. Ocoigc 
Thomas seldom played in a tournament. 
Once he was runner-up in the Indiana 
PGA. He played in the Plurcnix Open 
while on u vacation with Barbara. He 
was even par after nine in the second 
round when he figured he was on the 
verge of something his nerves might not 
handle, so he broke off Haifa Miltown 
tablet and look it. "I had never taken 
any kind of drug before. My pharmacol- 
ogy instructor at Purdue had said never 
take that 1irsl dose, of any thing. On the 
I5ih hole I suddenly began to lose my 
coordination. I couldn’t hit the ball. Not 
at all. What was worse. I didn't seem 
to care." 

Nine limes before his 40th year Cieorge 
Thomas bad tried to qualify for the U.S. 
Open. I our years in a row he succeeded 
in getting past the local qualifying round 
into the sectional qualifying, but then 
he would fail by a stroke, or by two or 
by three. People told him he was wasting 
his money on entry fees and caddie fees 
and hotel rooms and time away from his 
commissions. He explained that you 
could not measure the magnitude of 
teeing it up in the U.S. Open in dollars 
and commissions. "It's the greatest tour- 
nament in the world, because everybody 
has a chance. A nobody — a uohoiiy ~ 
could win it if he could just last through 
the qualifying. Next to the U.S. Open 
all the other big lournamenls are ridicu- 
lous. You have to be in the lop 10', of 
this or that to qualify. It's absurd. You 
have no chance. But any hacker can 
gel into the U.S. Open if he is hitting 
his shots." 

So now. in May of l%5, George 
Thomas, a nal-bellied. 5-foot 10-inch, 
l75-pound alumnus of the Purdue meat- 
ball squad, played the South Bend Coun- 
try Club course twice in a total of 142 
strokes and was low qualifier for the 
Open in the northern Indiana district. 
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A NOBODY tonunurd 


At night the bulls clicked against the fur- 
niture legs in the Thomas living room on 
Oriole Trail. In the morning, when Andy 
McKenna went out to get the paper, 
he could sec in the gathering light his 
neighbor George out in the backyard 
hitting golf balls. 

In early June. Bill Stanley accompa- 
nied George lo the sectional qualifying 
at the Medinah Country Club 25 miles 
west of Chicago. It was the toughest 
course Thomas had ever played. Stanley 
followed on foot the entire .16 holes, the 
stump of his left leg bleeding through 
his pants, as George shot a beeline of 
37s— 37, 37. 37.37— for 148. On his lOth 
attempt. George Thomas had qualified 
for the U.S. Open. 

Long Beach Country Club was en- 
thused. There were congratulations for 
George Thomas, and friends gave him 
a big poster-sized good-luck card with 
a cartoon and all their names on it. and 
they slipped him an envelope with S300 
in it to help with expenses and bought 
him well-wishers' drinks. But George 
was worried. (When he is not being a 
very bon /v»« r/iw// he is being a very 
doubting Thomas.) Vie said he just had 
to make a good showing for their sake, 
that he would do anything to make the 
cut. just to be in that last 50. to join 
the elite that would play beyond the 
first 36 holes of the Open. 

On Sunday he went to church with 
his family. He visited Morric Milnick at 
the pharmacy and made himself a chix:- 
olate soda, and then he vvent around to 
his mother's house in Michigan City and 
ale raw kibhe and matfoof and Syrian 
bread. He sat in front of ihe television 
set and poked fun at a taped interview 
of a lixral fellow named George Thomas 
who was ’‘going to carry Indiana's 
hopes" in the U.S. Open. ”Oli, yes. yes. 
Oh. is that right? Well, what do you 
know?" he said, as if by making light 
of his television image he could mini- 
mize the gathering insurrection in his 
stomach. 

.Andy McKenna had a ccKkiail party 
for his pro just before George left, and 
presented him with a scarred-up old ball 
lo use in the tournament. A small crowd 
gathered in the Thomas driveway as suit- 
cases and golf clubs were loaded into 


the car. One of the wives in the neigh- 
borhood hugged George and kissed 
him firmly on the check. ’‘I’m going to 
quit treating you like a pharmacist,*' 
she said. 

“For a big girl." said George, “you're 
very light on your feet." 

The last thing he put in the car was a 
long, narrow box, carefully tied. He said 
it might be the best rcastm he had for 
going to St, Louis. Inside the box was a 
putter, but no ordinary putter. It was 
the material result of an idea that came 



to him with the pain during those long 
hours on the living-room rug. He called 
it a “shuffle-putter." It was made of 
laminated wood and brass, with a cobra- 
shaped head and a shaft running per- 
pendicular lo and at about a 20° angle 
up from the club head, like a vacuum 
cleaner. To putt, you place the cleaner 
head on the ground just behind the ball, 
line up facing the hole and give the ball 
a sliding jab. shuffleboard fashion. Me 
said it would make a good putter out of 
anybody, if only the LSGA would ap- 
prove it when he showed it to them at 
St. Louis. 

It is eight hours by car from Michigan 
City. Ind. lo St. Louis. For the first hour 
and a half George Thomas talked about 
the “unbelievable" send-off and the 
“fantastic" people who were pulling 
for him. and he said he did not really 
think it was so farfetched lo believe a no- 
body from a little country club like Long 
Beach could win this thing. 


“Remember Sam Parks?" he said. “He 
won it. and he was an unknown. And 
Tony Maiicro. Parks couldn't beat his 
mother-in-law. and Manero was just an 
average player. And remember when 
Jack l•■leck beat Hogan? I figure it runs 
in a cycle; every once in a while some- 
thing like this will happen. I keep think- 
ing this will Ive the year of the offbeat, of 
the oddball, you know?" 

Bcllcrive Country Club, the site of the 
'65 Open, is a beautiful 250-acre piece 
of Colonial extravagance that .sprawls 
on the western rim of St. Louis. U has 
500 members and snob appeal, and the 
pro shop at Long Beach could pretty 
nearly fit behind the counter of the pro 
shop at Bcllcrive. George Thomas got 
his first look at the club on the Monday 
of the tournament. He passed through 
I he gates and down the long double 
drive lo ihe contestants' parking tot. and 
the thing he noticed immediately was a 
big Red Cross tent to the left of the en- 
trance. “Gt)od." he said. "I just might 
faint on the first lee." 

FAcrywhere there were signs, a laby- 
rinth of signs directing people this way 
and that, and thousands of people going 
this way and that. "This is the worst 
part." he said as he waited in line on the 
carpeted floor of the clubhouse to pick 
up his credentials. “This getting your- 
self oriented. The percentage i.s against 
you if you feel lost, you know? Thai's 
the big thing, to get familiar with the 
place now." 

When it came his turn, he said to one 
of the girls at the table. "\\ here docs an 
alien check in?" 

She gave him badges and passes and a 
handful of other paraphernalia and ges- 
tured to a fishbowl from which he was 
to pick his caddie. “Ben Johnson.” he 
read fioiii tlic iiitlc slip of paper. The 
girl roiled her eyes. “Oh. lucky y ou." she 
cooed. “Ben's just about the very best 
caddie we've got." 

George smiled and thanked her. but 
outside he was sober again. "Gee. 1 hope 
Ben Johnson isn't disappointed he didn’t 
get Jack Nicklaus or somebody. 1 was a 
caddie once. I know what would go 
through my mind if I got some guy 
named George Thomas." He grinned. 
“You know, it's a damn good thing I'm 
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Can you break 
the language barrier 
on tire-buying day? 



Sure, if you take a course in tire technology. 

But why bother? When you can go to a B.F.GoodricIi 
dealer. .Vnd get straight talk about tires. 

You don't have to understand words like “polybutyl” 
and “kerf.” W e hardly ever use 'em. 

Instead, we use a device called the Tire Value 
Calculator. ^ ou tell it how you drive — the speeds, the 
roads, the loads. Then it tells you which tough 
BFG tire suits you best and costs you least. 

That's it. No confusion. No double talk. No sweat. 
Next time you need tires, look for a B.F.GoodricIi 
dealer. ^ ou won't find a language barrier there. 

L’nicss you don't speak English. 


The straight talk ^ 
tire people.'^ 
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40 vcars old and stuff like this diK’sn't 
bother me.” 

He checked the pairings. He would 
play the first two rounds with Bob Du- 
den of Portland. Ore. and Dean Refram 
of Medinah. the club where George had 
qualified. Both were louring pros. Me 
said he remembered Duden from a tour- 
nament in Port Wayne. Ind. It was not 
a pleasant memory. "I had shot a 69 in 
the first round, and Duden said to me 
right out of the blue. ‘How long do >ou 
think you can gel away with those deep 
grooves in your putter?’ I think what 
was bothering him was that 69. 

"He’s Ixjcn on the tour a long lime. I 
remember he uses a funny putter. I ike 
croquet, i think Dean Refram does. too. 
It's a good idea, because you can sec the 
hole face-on, but you can't get enough 
power for the long putts. What a wild 
deal. If they let me use my shufile-pulter 
we will be the funniest threesome on the 
course.” 

He found his kx'kcr around a corner 
on the mc/zaninc of the lavish double- 
decker men’s lounge. He deposited his 
clubs and shoes, and soon hud a sample 
of the kind of buffet manufacturers and 
public-relations men spread for the lour- 
ing pros. He got nine dozen Acushnet 
balls, six dozen Wilson balls and a V\’il- 
son bag. a pair of Pjonic golf shoes, 
three dozen high-compression MacGreg- 
or balls and a pair of Jaymar-Ruby 
slacks. He piled them in his locker, picked 
up a scortx'ard and went out to mark off 
the course. 

"Gee. what a beautiful place.” he said. 
"1 would be excited even if I weren't 



Cudilic Bi-ii Johnson Mai jntr as 
fllati that George Thomas wasn'i Nicklaiis. 


going to play.” He was walking down the 
9ih fairway, from the green back to the 
tee. "The big thing is to get the feel, to 
know where you're going, to know what 
club to pull out of the bag. See how 
sticky this grass is? Bermuda. Real tough. 
And it diHJsn'i seem to be as well kept 
as it should be." He made extensive 
notes on a pad. figuring the zones he 
might hit to. noting trees and bushes, 
traps and mounds, all the time pacing 
off the yards. 

He met his caddie. Ben Johnson, and 
was encouraged. Ben was lean and burnt 
from the sun. had white hair and wore 
glasses and tennis shines, and was alto- 
gether amiable. He said he had caddied 
regularly at Bcllcrivc but was now a tool- 
maker for an aircraft company and was 
just working the Open on his vacation. 
George apologized for not being Jack 
Nicklaus. Ren said that was fine with 
him. because who needed all those crazy 
fans breathing down your neck. He got 
George's clubs and they went out to the 
practice tee. 

Nicklaus was already there hitting 
balls, and Sam Snead and Ken Venturi, 
the defending champion. Cieorge Thom- 
as hesitated at the fence that separated 
golfers from gapers. Me said he felt as 
though he had put his hands in a bucket 
of ice water. He went out anyway and set 
up between Nicklaus and Bob Charles, 
He introduced himself to Charles as the 
pro at Long Beach, where Charles was 
to play an exhibition in July. Charles 
gave him a perfunctory hand and went 
back to his work. 

On his left. George could feel the 
of Nicklaus' practice shots. He 
watclicd out of the corner of his eye to 
see what club Nicklaus was using, took 
the same number out of his hag and be- 
gan comparing distance and accuracy. 
He noticed with some relief that Nick- 
laus seemed to be hooking everything, 
and despite the awesome power of the 
man the difference in length of shots was 
not discouraging. "You arc a swinger, 
not a hitler." he said to himself. "Y'ou 
must not get excited, bccau.se then you 
swing loo fast and you will be hooking, 
too.” Right off he found the groove. He 
began to follow one perfect shot with 
another. 



Hopi‘fiil George showed his shiiffie- 
puller to Joe Dey. but ihe vcrdicl was no. 


Ben Johnson nodded approval. "He's 
got a beautiful swing. Me has all the 
shots, and he marks off a course as good 
as anybody Lve seen. J feel very good 
about George Thomas." 

George got in two practice rounds 
before the tournament. Both he and Ben 
Johnson had notebooks and frequently 
compared them. Ben had caddied for 
Nicklaus two days before, and George 
kept asking. "Where was Nicklaus on 
this hole? What club did he use here?” 
By George’s tabulation. Bellerive was 
1.000 yards longer than the Long Beach 
course. "The thing I must not do.” he 
said to his caddie, "is magnify the tough- 
ness of this course in my mind.” He said 
he was not nervous, but he was not re- 
laxed, either. Then, on his second day of 
practice, he went out in a threesome with 
Chi Chi Rodriguez, the little Puerto 
Rican who has the muscles of a sparrow 
but hits with incredible power. 

Ri>drigucz is a birthday parly <m a 
golf course. He hits balls off the lops 
of paper cups, and diws fandangos on 
the green after a birdie. Some of his 
fellow pros think he is too much, but he 
wins money on the tour and the fans 
love him. He was an elixir for George 
Thomas. A big crowd followed them 
around, and no one could be unrelaxcd 
very long. Chi Chi made book on his 
shots with the gallery; he (lipped balls 
out of suhd traps with his left hand. He 
chatted endlessly, and he found a friend 
in George Thomas. He told George he 
liked his grip. "You are one of the few 
country-club pros who has a nice grip.” 
he said. W'lien (hey had played IS. C’lii 

eoniinued 
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Weekend wanderlust? 


Pack up all your cares and^solo Suzuki! 

For powerful going, our Dual-Stroke en- 
gine and switch-hitting sprockets give you 
the hill-climbing hp of a billy goat (SO* 
grades); the straightaway speed of a gazelle. 

For comfort, only Suzuki is spac’d out spe- 
cially for America’s longer roads and riders. 

For safety, big, waterproof brakes take the 
plunge and still give you plenty to stop on. 

Still, we can’t guarantee a problem-free 
desk come Monday morning. But we do guar- 
antee Suzuki. Ask about our 12 month/12,000 
mile Warranty (3 times longer Uian on any 
other lightweight you can buy). 
m Before you buy, solo Suzuki. If you're hard 
to convince, a nearby Suzuki dealer can ar- 
range a low-cost weekend rental. 

« And next Saturday you’re on yeur own, 
come hill or high water. 


For fact-filled reading on Trail- 
Street Cycles and other models, 
write U.S. Suzuki Motor Corp.. 
P.O. Box 2337, Department S-l, 
Santa Ana. Calif. 92707. 




A NOBO[)Y rominurd 


Chi asked George lo go another nine. 
George was delighled. He was also de- 
lighted that he had been able to match 
Chi Chi almost shoi for shot. 

■’You know. Cjeorgc.” Chi Chi said as 
lhc> walked down the fairway, "Beu 
Hogan told me I am great to play with. 
He say to me. ‘Chi Chi. you make me 
very loose.' " 

'A'ou know. Chi Chi." said Cieorge. 
"Hogan's got something there." 

That afternoon George Thomas 
tucked the long, narrow bo.\ under his 
arm and went to keep an appointment 
with Joseph De\. the executive dircct<ir 
of the United States Golf Association 
and the man who runs the Open. In 
Oey's private oflice. Cieorge took out 
his club and demonstrated how it 
worked. Oe> looked at it and shook his 
head. "Shulttcboard." he said. He got 
out a rule N'ok and read a few passages. 
Cieorge sat there as if hearing an ac- 
counting of his .sins on Judgment Day. 

"No way. Mr. Oev?" 

■ I'm sorry. Cieorge. I must prt)iesi the 
game. I am very sorry." 

Cieorge looked down at the polished 
wood and brass, unable lo hide his dis- 
appointment. "Well. I appreciate your 
.seeing me." 

That night he and Barbara ate spa- 
ghetti vMih friends at Parente's restau- 
rant and were there until after midnight, 
and gradually Cieorge got over his hurt, 
"Mr. Dcy was very nice," he said, "but 
1 should have known. I should have 
known it would happen, but I kept hop- 
ing. Well, I can't let this alTcci me. A 
human being is likea barometer. To be at 


his best he must he at the right baro- 
metric pressure." 

"What is all this talk of pressure?" 
said the waiter, a skinny man with 
slicked-back hair and an expressive 
Adam's apple. He said he was a true son 
of Italy. He had given the table special 
attention when he learned George was a 
golf pro playing in the Open, and by 
midnight he had cleared the air with his 
demonstrations on how George was to 
hit the ball. 

"You must keel it. Cieorge. >’ou must 
hit the ball right in the knee." The wait- 
er threw an imaginary cigarette onto an 
imaginary fairway and made a panto- 
mime swing that looked like clubs falling 
out of a bag. "If it is dry. you will 
achieve great distance. But. Cieorge. 
tomorrow is the tournament, \'t)u must 
go home and get sleep and be very fit." 
he said. 

"NN'aller Hagen was told tliat once." 
Cieorge said. "He was told he iTciicr gel 
home because all his rivals were already 
in bed. sleeping. 'They may be in bed.' 
Hagen said, ‘but they sure as hell ain't 
sleeping,' " 

What Cieorge did not say in this elTori 
to be casual was that he was not sched- 
uled to tee off until I in the after- 
noon. He liad slept seven hours when 
he came down to breakfast with Bar- 
bara at the motel the next morning. He 
had slept well and he ate big— juice, eggs, 
bacon -and when they drove to Bcllc- 
rivc it was still two hours before he was 
to tee off. "I must be nervous." he said. 
"I'm never at a tournament this early," 

George went into the clubhimse to 


change his clothes. In the busy locker 
room. Sam Snead was telling jokes to a 
circle of ears, and Jack Nicklaus was sit- 
ting alone in a yellow lounge chair tying 
his shtKS. 

"You suppose I should introduce my- 
self lo Nicklaus?" Cieorge said at his 
locker. "I think it would be a nice ges- 
ture. don't you?" His courage was con- 
gealing. “Hell, when you think about it, 
when I started playing he wasn't wearing 
long pants. I'm the one that should be 
King Farouk. and here I am just Phillies 
Cheroot." He stepped up lo Nicklaus 
and put out his hand. "Jack. I'm CicorgK 
Thomas of .Michigan City. Ind. I just 
wanted you lo know I think you're a 
wonderful credit to golf, and I wish you 
a lot of luck." 

Nicklaus shook his iiand warmly. 
"Thanks very much. Cieorge." he said. 

At his locker. George said. "A real 
nice guy. that Nicklaus. It tigures. His 
dad's a pharmacist. Now 1 ought to go 
see Palmer. 1 sell his products all the 
time. I give him a lot of business. Hell, 
he should want lo talk to /»)(-." He 
laughed. 

It was now .^0 minutes to tec-<dT time. 
Cieorge Thomas was i>n the putting 
green. Ben Ji>hiist>n was just arriving. 
Ben said he had had a Hat tire. He 
seemed to be unnerved about it. Ben's 
nervousness acted as a catalyst for 
Cieorge. who began to calm dtiwn. He 
pulled crisply . Then ihe announcer called 
his name. 

He and Refrum and Huden followed 
a threesome of Venturi. Bill Campbell 
and Ciene Litller. and preceded one of 
Dow ['instcrwald. Doug Sanders and 
Ray Hoyd. I he crush at the first lee was 
terrific. 

"I was very consei<ius of the crowd." 
Cieorge would recall later, "I kept think- 
ing, ‘lliis is it. the U.S. Open, you're 
teeing it up in the U.S. Open.' I kept 
thinking. ‘You've got to get that first 
shot down the middle, got lo generate 
something.' I tried to be very deliberate. 
1 was so damned nervous, every ihing was 
relkx. I didn't try lo think of any one 
thing, like keeping my head steady, or 
anything like that. 1 just wanted to hit 
it and get out of there. I don't even 
remember if I took a practice swing.” 



Getirge anti his wife had dinner, while Player had the lead. 
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Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 
86 proof and 100 proof bottled in tend. 
Distilled and bottled at the Forks of the 
Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad 
Distillery Co.. Frankfort. Ky. 




JunG^Ois 

Headof the Family dayi 


It's the one day 
in 365 that belongs 
just to Had 

Give him Old Grand-Dad. ^ 
Irue, it costs more than inost^ 
other Bourbons. 

But a gift tltat gives so tnvichj 
in return is surely worth the 
extra price. 

AndsoisDad. 






Head of the Bourbon Family 


Now 

the only four-wheel drive 
in its class with 

V-8 power... 
Bronco! 



Want even greater action than Bronco’s spunky Six? 
Give the new V-8 a go. 200 hp to drive ail 4 wheels! 
That's power for the big jobs, and the big jaunts . . . 
to where the fun is and the roads aren't. A 34-ft. 
turning circle— smallest of any 4-wheeler - gives 
Bronco quicksilver handling. Bronco’s tough, too— 
far tougher than its car-like ride lets on. A rugged 
frame is one reason. Heavy Mono-Beam suspension 
is another. Wagon. Roadster or Sports Utility, 

Bronco is a combination of features no competitor 
can match. Think it over. Chances are you and 
Bronco make a great combination, too. 


Bronco 
wins at 
Riverside! 


In the brutal Four Wheel Drive 
Grand Prix at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. March 4-6, Bronco won 
top honors against all comers! 
Bronco 289-cu. in. stock V-8 
won first in its class, while 
Bronco with a standard Six 
took Top Eliminator prize. 


'""fH Ford 



A NOBOD\ fominufd 

George Thomas' first shot in the 1965 
D.S. Open VLasalou-lincr that tlew down 
the middle of tite fairwav as if drawn 
there with a T square and was past 
Refram and Duden b\ 10 vards. Tlie 
crowd applauded. Relieved to be awa>. 
Georgewalkcd rapidiv down the fairway 
with Ben hard on his heels. He paried 
the hole. As he came off the green, there 
was Andy McKenna waiting for him. 

"Nicklaus took, a 6 here." he gabbled. 

There are regular hole-sitters at every 
big tournament, and these together with 
the small special-interest groups like 
.Andy McKenna and Russ Prichs of 
Long Beach. Ind.— vvcrc George Thom- 
as' gullet). 

■■livery second seems like a minute.” 
George said. 

■‘Take your time. George, take your 
time." Andy coached. 

George parred the first two holes, but 
he was underestimating his long irons, 
and misjudgments cost him bogeys on 
3 and 4. "WcB. at least you' n- d<iing a 
good job," he said to his lad\ .scorekeep- 
cr. Then he birdied the 7ih with a 45-fool 
putt and turned his head away as if it 
were just too brilliant to look at. ■‘Vou 
know why I'm so excited?" he said to 
And) McKenna. ’■A guy called me in 
(he clubhouse. He owns a restaurant. A 
Syrian restaurant, right here in St. Lou- 
is. We arc all going to have Lebanese 
food tonight." 

Thomas finished the first nine in 38. 
three over par. and lost another stroke 
at 10, then picked it up with a birdie on 
the par-3 13th by laying a two-iron shot 
five feel fromlhecup, Russyclled. "Your 
head's comine up. George, keep your 
head down." and Andy rep«irtcd. "Hey. 
George, last year’s Open champion is 
eight over par!" 

Then a run of misery. He bogeyed the 
I4ih and as the shadows lengthened on 
the course he ihree-puiied the I6ih for 
another, muttering to himself. "Short, 
dammit, short." and rapping his putter 
lightly on a steel pipe. He drove into the 
tall grass on the right side of the 17lh. 
a tough par-5. 

"I'm asleep." he said, walking into 
the grass. "I'm unconscious. I've got it 
right here on the card: 'Play left of cen- 
ter on 17.' and look where 1 am." The 

fonunufd 
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Poison ivy and poison oak 
used to itch 
for days and days 
and get scratched 
and scratched 
and badly infected 
and get rubbed by lotions 
and really spread 
and turn into 
an awful mess. 



Nobody has to go 
through that any more 


New Antivy* Spray 
relieves the itch of poison ivy, 
oak and sumac. Hives and 
insect bites too. On contact. 

Gets at the cause of the 
itch. Actually neutralizes the 
oily poisons on the skin. 

Sprays on. You never have 
to touch the rash, so there’s less 
chance of spreading 
or infecting it. f 

Dries to a film so sheer it’s * 
almost invisible. 

We hope you never have to buy 
this product. Poi.son ivy, oak 
and sumac will never be pleasant. 
But with new Antivy Spray, 
we can assure you that what used 
to be agony can now be just 
a mere annoyance. 


A NOnOD't' 



Avalltble in Canada 


If you drive with ordinary sunglasses, 
you should read this ad; if you drive 
with no sunglasses, you must read it! 


This is the Jetstream with Orama IV lenses. $13.50 


Some people seem to think driving without sunglasses is manly 
and rugged. Ridiculous. Next to a set of brakes and a seat belt, 
there’s no more important safety device than sunglasses. They elim- 
inate glare. Keep flying gunk and stuff out of your eyes. And, just 
as it's smart to wear sunglasses, it makes sense to wear the very 
best. Renauld Spectaculars. Made with our exclusive lens material. 
Orama IV*, Renaulds are totally distortion-free. Shatterproof. Light- 
weight. 15 major airlines have approved them for in-flight pilot use. 

^ Renauld Spectaculars. The greatest sunglasses in the world. 

Sunglass Spectaculars by 

. X' rraREnauLD 
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The Nikon F with Photomic T finder links the accuracy of thru-the-lens 
exposure control with the fiawless performance of Nikkor optics. An 
unbeatable combination! Moreover, the Photomic T is interchangeable 
with other Nikon F finders, and is available separately for Nikon F cam- 
eras now in use. See your Nikon dealer for details, or write: 


adds 

the certainty 
of exposure accuracy 
to the assurance of picture quality 


ball was in a cuili'alcd aioa. diii* nuc lor 
a tree, atul lie might ha\o been given of- 
iicial relicl' on the shot, but he did not 
ask I'or it. He ptaved ii I'roin uliere H was 
and wound up wiili a 7, 

St) he was 77 lor the da>, nine sIhus 
I schind the leader. Kel Nagle, and soinc- 
w licrc in tile middle of i lie 1 5()-nuin tield. 
Nieklaus had slu'l a 7,'<. Palmer a 7f). I he 
neM morning's Michigan Ciiv 
Di\fuiiifi carried iliis headline, iiiostvs. 

I’ \l Ml H. Sl< kl VI N (iK(Jl I’l u. 

That night Cicorge got his I ebanese 
food at the restaurant t'l the man who 
evicnded ilie invitation. He ,ilso got the 
cheek - 

ll was I ridav im*ining. and Barbara 
Thomas was nervous. Slic was standing 
oulsule the ring of' people around tlie 
tirst tee. (iet'rge w.is lo tee olT at 10. 
"I'm not sure what lo do." she said. "1 
don't warn to bother him. bin I know 
how he gels when he's down. He might 
want me U) he readv to leave in two 
minutes if he plavs pi'orlv and misses 
the cut." 

(icorge came over Imlding a half-pint 
milk carton with honev in it. He pre- 
dicted ii wiviild lake a pair t)f 75s lo 
qualifv. and ho fell he could do heller 
than bis 77. "1 lie trouble is there arc so 
main good gi)lfeis behind me who'll 
plav boiler, loo." He drank the hone>. 
His ihi'ughis wandered. "I wonder how 
mv dad's doing running in_v pro slttip. 
If I don't make tlie cm. I'd heller get 
back right awav ." 

The Mil hole ai ihe Heilerivc C'ounirv 
Club IS the kind of pastoral scene lovers 
g») in for on a Sundav afieinooii. J'here 
are pine trees and oak trees around the 
green, wliieh happens lo be ihe smallest 
on the course, and lollow ing us eontoiii s 
from the upper ngbi side down lo Ihe 
front of the green is a pond. (r.iiKiuil 
and innocciil. I'hc green slopes down 
toward ihe p^)l 1 d. Ihe pomi is as inno- 
cent as a bear trap. Ihirtv-nine halls 
were hit in ihere on the lirsi da\ of the 
I .S. 0|>cn. \ profes%uin.il named kob- 
eii Panasiuk made the green with his 
ice shot and then pulled di'w n the slope 
into the water. 

H> the second dav. the lu*le was so 
famous for its high incidence of amicdv 
that 2.000 people clustered around it. 

roniiniii'il 
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NIKON INC Ci'den City. N r I1S33. Subsidiiry of Ehrenreich Phots Opticil Induit'idS 
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Why is Commander Whitehead taking a Schweppesman's holiday? 


'■''HI ]’rexi(li'Ht rif li u ^ 

1 (L'.S.A.i Ltd. .iiisvsers this 

111 .1 liMiilc muiiii lu h.iiii- 
u •irk'i'. j iiusitu ssiiH-n : 

“I just « ;m’t hear to leave my \uirk 
behind. I f'rel a y<>m|ndsion to take it 
home \s itil me eases .irul i .1.. - ..f il. 
“lint I winddi/t ad\ise \ on to take 


I'/.e • 'a. m k home w iih yni. 

‘■’Liki mine, iiisttani. 

'■>. 'I'A t I'ni -, ‘I'oiiiy is perfect for 
leisure hours.” tin (.'oiiimaiider 
ijoes oil, "poll I It do« 11 tile sill I- of a 
irlass, (.\ir ne, uitit ttin or \oilk.i or 
rum. t’lin'oush relreshin^. .\nd re- 
la xinj:, too, heiaust \ oil don't li.i\ i io 


Mo/,- to he.it tlic patrieian little Imiii'’- s 
to the bottom of tite gl.i'S. .Seluvepin t - 
xeseeiive keeps the spirits ii|>, down to 
the iiltim.ite su allow. 

"And if toll lia|ipen to feel uuiltv 
ahout relayiin: \t ith Sell wepjies instead 
ol woi'kinu, tell yourself jieoplc li.oe 
hvw, doh,^ it siu.s 171)4.” 


%iNillE WATO 



Kentucky Tavern 
is an old smoothie 


The rule is that straight 
Bourbon must be aged 2 
years. Many Bourbons settle 
for 4 years. Some for 6. 

But Kentucky Tavern bolds 
out for 8 full years. When 
Bourbon flavor is at its peak. 
.\s a matter of fact we think 
8 year old Kentucky Tavern 
is the only Bourbon old 
enough— and smooth enough 
to drink. 


straight Bourbon Whiskey 86 or 100 proof bottled in bond • Glenmore Distilleries Co., LouisvilledJwersCoro, Kv 01965 







A NOBODY fominimt 


On the morning ol' his second round. 
George Thomas came to the 6th hole 
even par. He was hitting the ball better 
than ever. "If he keeps it up." Ben John- 
son said, "we're in." There was a delay 
in plav at the 6th, and Cicorge was stand- 
ing there waiting his turn when Gene 
Litticr and Ken Venturi duck-hooked 
their tee shots away from the water, 
and scrambled back for a bogey and 
double bogey. 

This is how George remembered what 
happened: 

"When I saw Liitler and Venturi ab- 
solutely take the gas on those two shots, 
really quit on the ball and yip it 40 yards 
to the left. I said to myself. Til iievci do 
that, not with 2.(XX) people watching. 
I'm gt)ing right for the pin.' I hit a two- 
iron. The pin was up on that right side. 
The wind was blowing left to right. I 
figured, hit it for the pin and it will draw 
into that wind and be just right. When 
I hit it. it looked perfect. I remember 
Doug Sanders was .standing right behind 
me with the next threesome. He had on 
that while outfit and those fancy shoes. 

I remember him because you remember 
everything when you are playing with 
the big hoys. I remember he said. 'Looks 
like a hell of a shot.’ 

"The ball bounced once, on the front 
edge of the green, rolled up past the hole, 
and then down. down, down and into 
the water as though it never intended 
to do anything else. 

"It didn't shake me up. I had hit it 
so darn well I felt I could still come back 
for a 4, I hit my next shot from the drop 
/one. over by the tree behind the pond. 
A sand iron. It hit four feet from the pin, 
right on line, and it drew back into the 
water. Ben Johnson was standing there 
at my elbow. Til be damned' he said. 
'You've hit two perfect shots and you 
he 5.' I couldn't believe it. I said, 'Ben. 
I can't believe it. How good do you 
have to hit the ball?'" 

Thomas had a 7 on that 6ih hole at 
Bellerive. When he finally holed out. he 
threw his ball into the water, under- 
handed. behind his back. 

He was still smoldering six holes later. 
Then, perhaps in anger or frustration. 
George Thomas began to play a grade 
of golf w hich, for its excellence and w bile 


CANOE 



a man's after shave, after bath cologne 
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COLOGNE - SOAP -TALC* MADE, PACKAGED. SEALED IN FRANCE 



Wlawcun 

a SOCKS 

For c-vcrv invasion (hero’s a Wigwam sin k 
that's just right' At loading shops, depart- 
mont and siKirting goods stores. 

WIGWAM MILLS, INC.. Sheboygan. Wis. jjk 

Ifl Cmtdi MiMori M' i» lid . Pt®v «( Qutbdc 

for every sporl anil tVfTvdoy near, loo’ 


C01LE6E STUDENTS: EftRN MQHEY 

Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
on campus. Liberal cotnmissions. Write 
lor details: Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg, Rockeleller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


A NOBOOY r„m.W 

it lasted, rivaled any in the tournament. 
He birdied the par-3 I3th when he hit 
his tee shot four feet from the pin. He 
birdied the I4th with a 10-foot putt, 
and on the 456-\aTd 15th hole he hit 
his second shot, a three-wood, .15 feet 
ti> the left of the pin. and made his putt. 
He dropped the putter and lifted his hat 
to the applauding crowd. 

'He's madder'n a hornet." Ben whis- 
pered as Cicorge teed olf on 16. ".Ain't 
nobiHlv hitting it heller than he is right 
now." 

Cieorge bogeved the I6ih when lie got 
into a bunker, hut he came back on the 
I Till, the hole that had punished him 
the dav before, and hit his third shot 
from llie rough within two feet t»f the 
pin, .Another birdie, his fourth in live 
holes. No one. not (larv Player or .lack 
Nicklaus. not anybody, had played those 
holes any better ilian that all week. 

Cieorge finished with a 75. iwii stri>kcs 
better than the day before. He walked 
swiftly olT the ISth green, unrecogni/od 
by the milling people, and for a moment 
pau.scd at the giant green board where 
the scores weic being posted. "I'll never 
make it." he said. "Too many good 
players out there, ' He rubbed the head 
of a liiilc bin standing beside him. "Hi. 
Red. how's it going'.’" He signed an auto- 
graph book pushed in front of him hy 
sinnebridy taking a chance he might be 
famtius and then turned to his eaddie. 

"O.K.. Ben. that's it. l.ei'.s gel the car 
loaded up." 

At his locker he opened the door and 
sal down wearily. "No guts." he said. 



This h&nctBome. Navy typf Brau C»i* Bai ameter will 
b« a source of pride to every sailnr and weather 
watcher. A top quality, temperature-compensated 
movement in a heavy spun hra«s case with silvered 
meUl dial. Overall diameter, 6*,'. =2237. S69.50. 
Taylor Instrument Companies. Consumer Products 
Division, Ashville. North Carolina. 
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"Nt> guts. I wouldn't gamble." forget- 
ting Itir a nmmeni that he had done ex- 
actly that on the 6ih hole. 

He picked up some telegrams from 
Michigan City. "It really gets you. 
lIHlKIXti H>RVV\HI> to Sf.lINCI VdL SM- 
i RDAV VXD on IV, How can 

you face people like that'.' 

"I've never I can newr remember 
having a 7 on a par-3 htde. ^'^hy now? 
n7/r' It was the difference between a 
really good showing and being right out 
of the lournamcni," 

Ills 152 tied Arnold Palmer for llie 
36 holes. His 152 was better than the 
scores turned in by people named (it>al- 
by, Hebert, liayer, Besseliiik. Cupil. 
Campbell. Venturi. Pott. SitVord. Lur- 
gol. C harles. Ragan and I msierwald. 
Bui the cut that eliminated lUt) of the 
150 players was made at 1.^0 sirtikcs. 
just as Cieorge Thomas had preilielcd. 
Nexl day the Michigan C ity 
ponU would carry this headline. iiioM- 
\s, i-vi Ml K HOW I H I vgi M I52s, 

Cieorge and Barbara Tlmmas left ear- 
ly llie following morning fiM' Michigan 
City, fhey did not stay around to see 
(iary Player win the Li S. Open or to 
ligiirc out that IV of those 50 who won 
big money in the tournament had rounds 
worse tlian the two that were not even 
good enough to keep (ieorge in it Hut 
that's how it is with the Open. 

They threw a party for him at the 1 ong 
Beach Country Club, his patrons and 
pupils, and they clapped him on the 
back, and they told him how proud they 
were. He was anui/ed. He stiid he had 
not expected to In.' rewarded for failure, 
rvcniuallv he got a form letter in the 
mail from the tournament committee. 
With the leiiei was a check for S3CK). 
•And his life was never really the same 
again, because the t-lcona Country Club 
in I Ikharl. Iiul. urged him to come ho 
their pro. at a very handsome salary, 
and he took it because it just happened 
to be about the Ivost country-club job in 
the stale and the pro shop reminded liim 
of something he had seen in St. I.ouis 
once upon a time, And alnnisi a year lat- 
er he would admit that he has never really 
tried to scrape off that parking slicker t>n 
his windshield, iheonc that reads: "Con- 
testant. |V65 l'..S. Open." end 
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Big Betting on Bullfights 
in the Boondocks 

The Philippine government is cool toward water-buffalo fights, but the 
natives in the remote areas still hold the contests in carnival style 


N oihing stirs up iIk sponinj: hliu'd 
of sillagcrs in tlic Philippine hack- 
countr> so much as a livcls waler-huf- 
fulo lijslil. In the Visasaii Islands, for 
examp'e. sshich he beuseen l.u/on and 
Mindanao, esen those who regard ewk- 
hghls as interesUng onl> to poidtrv, 
butchers will bet their Iasi peso on the 
unohao ihc\ happen to fanes and 
when word gels around that a light is 
scheduled, punters from surrounding 
\illages crowd in to pul their money 
down. The total betting often runs as 
high as 1. 000 pesos (n>ughl> S250). The 
bookmaker, in a curious variation from 
custom elsewhere, is dcnuKratically cho- 
sen: the bettors pick the neighbor least 
likely to run off with the money. 

Some people, of course, don't bet 
they simply like to watch water biitfalo 
mix It up. especially at the lime of the 
full moon, when the beasts arc bclicsod 
til be touched with madness and ready 
for anything. I'he rules of the sport, an 
ancient Malayan one. hate been tradi- 
tional o\er the centuries and are quite 
simple: I) no owner may li>uch. push 
or in any way try to help his own entry: 
2) an animal is considered defeated only 
when il can no longer stand up or when 
It runs away and refuses to come back: 
.^) the decision of the referee is final. 
( The referee is usually the Nu rio captain 
or \ illagc chief.) 

The tights arc usually staged in the 
cool of morning or during the early part 
of a moonlit etening. The promoters try 
to pick a spot where the buffalo arc like- 
ly to pul on a good show, [f the place is 
loo far from their usual haunts they get 
homesick and will refuse to fight. Some 
tcii’dhaii will not fight if they have an 
unfamiliar handler: they like to base the 
owner in their corner, Others would 
rather ruminate unless there is a female 
water buffalo somewhere nearby. 


Once the battle lias stalled, anyihmg 
gi>es, There arc no fouls, time-oiils or 
substitutions. Such limitations would be 
almost impossible to enforce, since wa- 
ter buffalo, though good tighiers, are 
poor sports and. once aroused, they tol- 
erate no outside influences. At starting 
time the two large beasts arc brought to 
within about a hundred feel of each 
other, where they work up hale and an- 
ger. glaring with lifted heads, the big 
cars upright, the liery eyes rolling angri- 
ly in ihcir siKkcts. They sniff the air like 
dogs scenting game. They shake their 
huge horns fiercely, stomp tlieir feet and 
in general ham it up like professional 
wrestlers. They even groan. .All this time 
the contestants are tethered. But then 
each handler frees his beast, slipping the 
ropes off the twitching head, and slaps 
the animal's bull<H:ks by way of telling 
him to get in there and show them. 

The lurohiio utters a long. Iiigh- 
pitched moan, puts on its most menac- 
ing grimace, lowers its licad. points its 
horns like double daggers and charges 
at a halfrun. So. of course, diK’s the oth- 
er varahao. \Micn the two meet the 
clash resorberates through the jungle. 

Tlie animals push, weasc. duck and 
bob like swordsmen in an old Douglas 
l-'airbanks mos ie. Their hooves dig deep 
into the ground while they maneuver for 
the best lighting stance. Bits of grass, 
twigs and a rain of mud tly in all direc- 
tions. Tlic breathing of the fighters is 
more and more stentorious. angrier and 
angrier, as they circle and stalk each oth- 
er for advantage. One misstep, one slip 
of the fool in the mud. and the buffalo 
left standing is the almost certain win- 
ner. He can pierce Ins fallen enemy's 
sides or thrust his horns into liis eyes. 

Presently if it is any kind of tight at 
all the tirsi blood is drawn. One beast 
or the other is wounded. The crowd con- 

M.t 



Bullfights 



Everything you need is downtown 
and at the Downtowner— you're there 

Send for free directory of Downtowner Motor Inn locations 
Downtowner Corp.. Dept. A-5, 202 Union Avc.. Memphis, Tenn. 38101 
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DON’T 

FORGET... 

EVERY 

UUER 

OfTHURTS 


Dad! Mom! Please . . , lead the way to 
the litter basket. Use car litter bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 



forms to crowil behavior in or out of 
jungles: ii giws wild. The wounded <■«»</- 
begins lo show fear. I( is losing 
blood and with it courage. The other 
animal presses h;ird. The loser paini'ulls 
backpedals, then turns tail and runs in 
wild retreat. I he winner is dose after, 
sometimes close enough to stab with its 
horns, so that the thick hulti'icks and 
hind legs <4' the lleeing animal arc criss- 
crossedwithwounds. 1 he speclaiorswiih 
money on the beast plead with him to 
stanil and light. And sometimes, incrcd- 
ibis, he does. He faces around and wails 
for a new charge sometimes he even 
charges himself and at this point it 
might he a lighi t<i the ileallt. 

The gallery, meanwhile, is a spectacle 
in Its own right. A running fight is hard 
to keep up with and a hcltor needs to 
he spry li' see how his hull is doing. At 
a liglu in one village, a young woman 
who didn't want lo mis\ anything fell 
into a mtidhole trying to keep up vvilli 
the hulfalo who was copping out. Men 
run out of hirhershops with lather on 
their faces and hair half cut to catch the 
final rounds, and when llic water bulfalo 
charge past a scltoolvard the cliildren 
with the teacher often in the vanguard 
leave their hooks behind and join the 
pursuit. In the later stages of a fight il is 
belter for a idinhitii alicionado to be 
mobile. I hose on the ground have :he 
advantage <ner speclat^>^s who climb 
high into ct>conui trees lo gel the best 
seals for the opening clash. 

Ihough still popular, niKihon fights 
seem to be on the wav out. a develop- 
ment that owes little to humamtariitn- 
ism. riie politicians are moving in lo 
slop them. In many buckcoiiniry politi- 
cal campaigns a candidate who wants lo 
draw the crowd away from an oppo- 
nent's rally gels a friend to promote a 
waler-hufValo match. Since most con- 
stituents wt>ukl rather see a hiilTalo tight 
than listen tii a speech, this lias been 
declared an unfair tactic. -Xnolhcr. lesser 
reason for the declining popularity of 
the contests is that the tanihuo is a 
protected animal; as a conservation 
measure, the Philippine governnwnl iias 
banned its slaughter. In place iif waler- 
hulTalo lights, the government is encour- 
aging viHagers lo buy transistor rad os. 
figuring this will take people's minds 
olf the rowdier kinds of entertainment. 
If radio fails, nest stop litiinuiii. .S«imc- 
thing has to save ihc poor louihoo. 

Ni( .vsoK A- Ahlvy 
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If you’re looking: for "instant atmos- 
phore” for a dorm room, a ski house, a 
beach house or a breakfast bar, these 
handsome full-color enlarirements — 
straight from the pa^es of SI — are made 
to order for the job. They need no framinjr 
to add interest to a casual room. 

You may order any three or all seven 
by usiiiK the convenient coupon below. 

All are printed in full color, on sturdy 


POSTERS 
FROM THE 
PAGES OF 
SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

TO DECORATE YOUR PLAY- 
R00M...D0RM ROOM...BAR 


poster-stock. All will be shippeil in mail- 
ing tubes, rolled to reach you wrinkle- 
free. And please note that the generous 
sizes are varied to multiply the decora- 
tive possibilities. 

The price? It’s a pleasure . . . with a 
surprise twist l)esides. Just for any 
three: SS for all seven ! So it pays you to 
order more than you need and be gener- 
ous to your friends. 


Sports Illustrated 

Please send me the posters I've checkeo below 
at 3 for $3: 7 for $5, 

‘Ocean Rating Harness Rating Ciew 

Skiing —Tennis Golf 

Sports Car Racing 


*Note: Since this price scale includes postage 
and handling, the minimum order we 
can accept is for three. But if you wish, 
you may order an additional single 
poster at $1.25. 



Box 999, New York, N.Y. 10020 

I enclose $ in nCash □ Check □ Money Order 
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Hey mustangs, 
tigers, Ashes, 
et al, meet the 
1966 DOW. 



Sorry, you'll never see the 196B 
DOW zipping along Woodward 
or in the showrooms. We'd still 
much rather help make your new 
cars better than try to build one of 
our own. 

What kind of help can you get 
from Dow? What kind do you 
need? Thermoplastic.s? We make 
more than 140 formulations. All 
with perfect color-matching or 
reproduction, loo. 


Or maybe you need chemicals, 
foams, brake or radiator fluids, 
rubber lubricants, magnesium, fab- 
ricated aluminum or textile fibers? 
We make them. In the quantity 
and with the quality you need. 

Automotive chemicals and plas- 
tics research? Our facilities arc 
among the best in the world. May- 
be the best. And no one even 
comes close to matching Dow's 
capabilities with magnesium. 


No one is much easier for you 
to get at, either, just a couple 
hours by car and you're in Mid- 
land. the home of the largest 
single chemical complex in the 
world. A couple seconds by tele- 
phone (444-1000) and you've got 
our Detroit sales office. 

ll'.s your business. Challenge 
us. 

The Dow Chemical Company. 
Midland. Michigan. 

O Th« Dow Chemicol Company 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY RAMRAS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Lou Johnson found an abandoned bass fid- 
dle in ihe los angells (fv-3) lixrkcr room 
and ihoughi it logical to "'entertain the boys" 
before their game with the Braves. After the 
impromptu concert, the Dodger banjo hitters 
mauled five pitchers for Ifi hits, including 
Maury Wills’s first homer in two years, and 
10 runs. Johnson went out and got some base 
hits of another sort, going eight for 1 9. Tom- 
my Davis hit his first homer since Seplcnibcr 
25. 1964. Manager Bobby Bragan couldn’t 
understand why atlama (3 6) was losing. 
■'If I a>uld put my finger on it. I’d be in 
Washington helping L.B.J," Two big reasons 
were Tony Cloningcr, 4.3.gamc winner over 
the past two years, who completed only one 
game since opening night, and Wade Blas- 
ingamc. who is having arm trouble. After 
losing seven straight, the Braves reached an 
alltime low in their 89-yeur National League 
history when they fell into ninth place be- 
hind SEW’ YORK (4 6). Jack Fisher beat the 
Dodgers for the first time as a Met. Leo Dur- 
ochcr. upset at the mistakes Chicago (4-7) 
was making, benched Shortstop Don Kes- 
singcr (three costly errors in one game), 
moved Ron Santo from third to short and 
put Ernie Banks back in the lineup ut third. 
But Santo was bad at shortstop (after one 
ball caromed off his glove, Leo said. "Any 
good shortstop would have turned that ball 
into a double play"), and Hanks was bad at 
third. Durochcr gave up on his great experi- 
ment. reinstated Kessingcr. moved Banks to 
first and put Santo back on third. Santo re- 
sponded with two home runs and three RBIs 
in a 5-3 win. When san erancisco (6-2) 
was winning five .straight. Manager Herman 
Franks said that he "couldn't get excited 
about this pennant race, yet." The yet came 
in Philadelphia when Juan Marichul suffered 
his first defeat in 1 1 decisions. Observers in- 


sisted that in the first 51 games of the season 
the Giants had been extremely lucky; Franks 
had used seven first basemen, four second 
basemen, four shortstops, three right field- 
ers. and four center fielders. Ray Sadecki 
won his first game since being traded from 
the Cardinals, and one Bay Area paper head- 
lined: SADECKI LIFTS BLl I OEE BACK. But 
the shadow of Cepeda was present again in 
his next start when Sadecki was inclfeciive. 
losing 6 I. "I seriously doubt if I ever s;iw 
four home runs hit a total of over 1 .800 feet." 
marveled f>hii adei phia (7-3) Manager 
Gene Mauch atK'ut the four blasts that R ich- 
ic Allen hit. Although Allen was unable to 
throw more than 60 feet. Mauch made him 
his left fielder and told Shortstop Bobby 
Wine to move into the oiiificld to relay Al- 
len’s throws. RiHikie Bob Tolan was a si. 
loi.is (4-5) hero one day and the goat the 
next. His seventh-inning RBI single tied a 
game against the Reds, and he scored the 
winning run in the 1 0th. Another single beat 
the Astros but the next night Tolan's throw- 
ing error gave the Dodgers the only run of 
the game. Leo Cardenas of cisciwaii (2 7) 
had four home runs in a doublchcudcr and 
seven during the week, but the Reds were in- 
elfectivc. Pete Rose had been in an 8-for-4S 
slump before he went 3 for 4 against (he 
Cubs, and Deron Johnson was hitting .186. 
hoision's (.3-5) Rusty Staub became the 
10th player to reach the right-field roof in 
Forbes Field, but his homer, which had given 
the Astros a fi-O lead over Pit ishlrciII (7-2). 
was not enough as (he hot Pirates came 
back to win 9-6. Willie Stargcll raised his av- 
erage to .327 with 13 for 19. including four 
homers and 10 RBIs. Undefeated rookie 
Wtxidy Fryman won his fourth straight. 

■n|s. SF 33 18 LA 31 ?0 Pill ?9- 
Nil 27 21. Hou 27 24 C<n 21 25 SIL 
2t 76. All 23 30. NY 17 26. Chi IS 34 
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20 PI 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

With his team slumping badly after taking a 
4’2-gamc lead in the pennant race, clivf- 
I AM) (.3-7) Manager Birdie Tebbetts decid- 
ed his problems were in the bullpen. "The 
most important player is a relief pitcher who 
can work every day." he said. So Birdie and 
General Manager Gabc Paul gambled and 
traded pitchers Lee Stangc and Don Mc- 
Mahtvn to boston (3-7) for Dick (The 
Monster) Radaiz. winner of the Fireman 
of the Year Award in 1962 and 1964 but a 
dismal failure last year and (his. Radat/ 
had his first chance with the Indians in Kan- 
sas City and was hit hard: he gave up three 
hits, four walks and five runs in of an in- 
ning. But Pitching Coach Early Wynn found 
a flaw in Dick’s style, and the trade looked 
better the next two nights when Radat/ 
saved successive wins over the Twins. Said 
Radat/, "It’s like being born again." 
Meanwhile, the Red Sox had something 
to smile about. UH). us Dick Stigman and 
Bob Sadowski. who had come to Boston in 
earlier trades, each won his first game in a 
Red Sox uniform. And Jim Gosger's thrcc- 
run homer in the 16th inning gave the Sox 
a 6-3 win over siw vork (4-5) just seven 
minutes before an 11:59 p.m. curfew. Jim 
Bouton started twice for the Yankees, 
pitched well and won his first game since last 
June 30. Steve Hamilton continued hiscxccl- 
lenl relief work as he extended his string of 
scoreless innings to After sweeping a 

ihrce-game series with the White Sox two 
weeks earlier to go five games over .500. 
MiNNi.sotA (4 6) won only four of its next 
18 to drop five below .500 and fall into a tic 
for seventh place, The main reason for the 
decline seemed to be poor defensive work, 
especially by Third Baseman Harmon Killc- 
brew. who-'W throwing error against Balti- 
more let two runs score and prompted Own- 


PLAVEft OF THE WEEK 

Jack Lamatx' lends to he fal. His round, red 
face resting on a 205-pound frame earned him 
the nickname "Tomatoes" when he was with 
Ihe Boston Red Sox, and his eating habits made 
him the target for unkind remarks. Former Red 
Sox Pitching Coach Harry Dorish claimed that 
l.amahe was the only man who could pitch in 
90° weather and still gain weight. Dick Radat/ 
had a saying about Jack's feats with knife and 
fork: "Tomatoes, Tomatoes, I know your fate. 
. - " ilis fate was demotion to the minors ("1 
haven't been of any help." he told Manager 
Billy Herman), but from Toronto he climbed 
back up to Houston and then was traded to the 
While Sox. Mired in the bullpen (only I5.^s 


innings pitched all season 1 and struggling (5.40 
LKAl, he pitched .3-'.-i innings of relief against 
ihc Orioles on May 24 and gave up only two hits. 
This so impressed Manager Eddie Sianky that 
he gave Lamabc a chance losiari. Through sev- 
en innings Tomatoes had a no-hit game, and 
when it was over he had a one-hit shutoul.lhc 
first shutout he had ever pitched m the majors. 
Sianky pul Jack in the starting rotation and 
four days laicr, in his next start, he pitched his 
second successive shutout, beating Washingion 
8-0 on three hits. Now Lamabc had a 3-1 rec- 
ord. a respectable 2.45 FRA and a problem. 
Another shutout or two and he might have to 
cancel the wedding he has planned for July I i. 
Why? Next day is the All-Star Game in St. 
Louis, and Lamabc just might have to be there. 
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TEAM LEADERS! PITCHING 

ihriiagH June 4 


lional 


SF Marichil 

IL Kevin 

Pin V«ai4 

PHIL Bunning 

HOU G<utli 

SIL GilKon 

CIN MaloMV 

ATL leRMstn 

nr Kamiltan 

CHI HarxJs 


Amarlea 

Laagwa 


CLEV 


McDawtll 
0'Dono<l)ua 
BALT Watt 
DCT McLain 
CAL Sanloid 
CHI Piaatrd 
WASH Riclwrt 
NV Downing 
MINN Pascual 
BCS Wilaon 
KC Hunter 


Wina 
10-1 
9 1 
e-3 
7 1 
6 3 
7-5 
5-1 
4 4 
4-5 
4 3 


4 1 
S-l 
a-3 

5 1 

5 5 

5 3 

6 4 

5 4 
4 4 


SO 

Marichal 69 
Koulaa 91 
Veale 81 
Bunning 79 
CiMti 41 
Gibton 10) 
Malonay 61 
Lemasler 53 
Hamilton 35 
EHawortl) 47 


McDowell 76 

Palmer 53 

LoiKh 59 

CItanco 52 

lohn 52 

Richert 89 

Downing 54 

Kaat 51 

Wilson 57 

Hunter 47 


ERA 

Marichal 1.29 
KovUi 1.46 
Schwall 1.95 
Buniiing 1.67 
Cuellar I.I9 
iKhion 0.73 
Maloney 1.63 
Johnson 3 09 
Ribant 2.06 
Ellavorth 2.39 


Hargan 1.65 
S. Mller 1.64 
Agueie 2.37 
Lee 2.25 
Lochtr 1.95 
Richert 2.35 
Eeid 2.03 
Kaal 2.81 
Sanlago 3.15 
ShelJon 2.53 


er Cal Grirtilh lo remark lhai “ll was the 
tvildcst throw I’ve ever seen." But Killebrew 
was beginning to hit- five homers in seven 
games. Bernie Allen helped beat the Orioles 
with a iv.o-run homer but then gavea game 
to the Tigers with successive crror.s on rou- 
tine plays. Camilo Pascual continued lo have 
trouble, allowing 24 hits and 21 runs in 
12 innings. The conflict between baltimoke 
(7-3) Manager Hank Bauer and Jerry Adair 
flared again. Adair yelled to be traded "any 
place but Washington; Washington's too 
near Baltimore." liis replacement. Dave 
Johnson, hit .343 last week (12 far 35). 
KANSAS CITY (5-4) Owncf Charlie Finley 
continued to feud with Writer Jt>c McGufT 
after taking exception to McGufT's remarks 
about recent KC player deals. Finley beamed 
as one new arrival, Joe Nos.sek. dOLbled in 
(WO runs and scored a third lo beat ihc Ori- 
oles and then singled home the winning run 
to defeat the Indians. A s tmicrs exploded 
for 39 hits in three games and the Athletics 
won all three. John Romano raised his bat- 
ting average lo .309 to provide the muscle as 
CHiCA<iO (8-2) pitchers threw six shutouts — 
two each by Jack Lamabc Ueft) and John 
Bu/hardt and one each by Tommy John and 
Gary Peters. The While Sox lost Short- 
stop Ron Hansen for the season with a rup- 
tured disk and Third Baseman Pete Ward 
for several weeks with a hernia. Willie Hor- 
ton broke a 0 for 29 slump with a home run 
(o give DtTROiT (6-3) a 1-0 win over cali- 
lORSiA (4-61. The Angels played three 
straight extra-inning games, includng one 
that went 17, and lost them all. Heavy hit- 
ting by Don Lock. Frank Howard, ind Jim 
King moved Washington (5-6) into the first 
division for the first time since 1961, al- 
though it lasted only one day. 


SUnd'AM: CU« 30 17 8«ll 30 IS. 011 28- 
19 Chi 24-22. Cat 24-25. NV 21 25 Hnn 
21 25. wash 22 28. KC 18 28, Boa 19 30 





\ The five leading 
\ golf balls 
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Registered Royal. Most golf balls 
are made by putting together 
a lot of elements made by out 
side companies. But not the 
Registered Royal. 


The center, the cover, the 
windings— even (he pafnt-for a 
Royal* golf bail are all specially 
made by Royal's own golf ball 
craftsmen. That way. absolute 
quality control can be maintained. 
That way, a ball has a chance 
to pass the incredible standards 
it must meet before it can be 
registered. 


If a ball does pass, its registration 
number becomes proof. Proof 
that no ball is made more 
carefully-proof that no ball will 
give greater distance end 
accuracy. 


Registered Royal. Available only 
at golf professional shops. 


Royal Golf Equipment 
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WJTole the readers take over 


BATTING ORDER 

Sirs: 

In your M;iy 23 Scoricvrd. you men- 
tioned the bal-sw inging incidents which ha\c 
taken place recently in baseball. You also 
suggested that, in the nest such incident. 
Contmissioncr Eckert ban the offending 
player from baseball forever. 

I must disagree with this position. When, 
in iyl‘^.eight members of the Chicago White 
Sox threw the World Series, Commissioner 
Landis banned them front ever again par- 
ticipating in organized baseball. To suggest 
that a person wlut undertook to strike a 
fellow player with a bat be given the same 
punishment is absurd. 

As for the idea that such a punishment 
might deter a player from smashing another 
with a bat. it wouldn't. In such a heated 
arguiiKnl, there is no lime for thought. If 
there were, no player would ever strike an- 
other, regardless of the punishment. 1. per- 
sivnalK. am for strengthening baseball's rule 
in this matter, hut 1 feel the punishment 
should lit the crime. 

ToVI A«R VH VVl 

Berwyn. 111. 

Sirs: 

Your suggestion that Commissioner I.ck- 
crl be prepared to lake harsh disciplinary 
action in future eases involving attacks on 
players with baseball bats is an excellent one. 
Should he do this, however, notices to that 
effect posted in clubhouses should be printed 
in Spanish as well as in English. 

Thi<)|k')hi a. NtsHir 

Miuichcsicr. Mass. 

HIGH SEA 

Sirs: 

In the tradition of men who go to sea. a 
hearty "well doiK" for your article on the 
U.S. Coast Guard's .Search and Rescue op- 
erations (S A R, M.iy .'Ol. 

\Sc of the Lake Tahoe C oast Ciiiard Aux- 
iliary arc especially proud th.ii you men- 
tioned our "ocean in the sky." \Se arc per- 
haps the smallest auviliary in service and 
have a short two- to llucc-inonlh seaM'n. 
but we manage to pul in several thousand 
man-hours patrolling our better than l(M) 
miles of coastline every summer. \Sc patrol 
regattas, races, take pai l in Search and Res- 
cue and even were called upon in the middlc 
of a summer night last year to rescue an 
I KUO wood-hurning steamboat. Our auxil- 
iary Heel is composed of everything from 
S250 outboards to S.^O.OOO cruisers plus a 
twin-engine aircraft. SSc arc grateful to -SI 
for the recognition you have given the USCG 
and the oft unsung Auxiliary. 

RtmiRi W . Dlmm 

Carnelian B.iy. Calif. 


NOM OE CHEVAL 

Sirs: 

Maybe I'm just an innocent abroad and 
should know all absvut Godolphin Darley. 
the Trench turf writer who helped your 
Whitney Tower talk to France's Trangois 
Maihci (Littsr irom ihi Pi ni isiuR. June 
6|. I don't know absvut M. Darley, but I do 
know enough about horse racing to remem- 
ber that all modern Thoroughbreds arc des- 
cended from thicc aiiccslois whose names, 
if I mistake not. were 1 ) the Darley Arabian. 
2) the Godolphin Arabian and 3) the Bycriev 
Turk. Because of this. 1 suspect that their 
apparent namesake is writing under a /mm 
de fheva!- Am I right'.’ 

r. H.vos St vin 

Lexington. Ky. 

• Right. The real name of this noted 
writer, handioapper. breeding theorist, 
sales agent and general promoter is .Al- 
bert Ncuhut. — TD. 

YANKEES YES 

Sirs: 

I was born and raised on the Yankees and. 
csmscguentlv. I feel closely tied to their 
spirit and frame of mind. The juggling act 
of their higher echelons in recent years has 
somewhat appalled me. as did their slump 
last year. When they bounced Ralph Houk 
upstairs at the end of the '63 season. 1 began 
to have fears, for Houk was clearly a man 
who injected a winning spirit into the team. 
The following two years bore out my fears 
as Berra struggled to a pennant and Keane 
— beset by injuries, it is true — had no luck 
at all. 

Therefore. 1 think William Leggett got 
caught off b.isc in his article. A D\ hif; Team 
Scremns for Help ( May 16). True, the Y.in- 
kces' latest move is radical, but "panic 
stricken"? No. Instead, it appears that, for 
once, the front ollice is willing to admit a 
mistake and. from that point of view, they 
took the most direct step to correct n. 

No criticism is intended for Keane, who 
has no need to prove his ahihiv as a man- 
ager: but he ditl not have what the Y ankees 
needed. Houk docs. Yankee players work 
for Houk because they want to and because 
he demands it. l urihcr. they respect him 
and believe in him. If Houk says they arc 
going to win. it seems only right they should. 

With the Iron Major back where he be- 
longs. it should be an even better |scnnant 
race than you originally aiuicipalcd. Tm 
sorry I won't be there to see it. but 1 trust 
your issues will keep me up to date as the 
^■ankces make it a real scramble. 

RoHiRt Lc Rov 

2m> Lik I., t SSK R 

Chu Lui. \ ietnam 


Sirs: 

I am a true 'I'ankce fan. and I will fight 
anyone that s:iys anything against Mickey 
Mantle. 

DiAsr CmsY 

Teaneck. N J. 

CATTLE HUNT 

Sirs: 

1 was interested to read Charles Garris’ 
letter iiyiii lloir, June 6l on Texas game 
ranches: "Why not include a steer? ... It 
is pretty much the same ’sport.’ " 

Cattle, at one time, uerrconsidcicd prop- 
er big game. Take a limk at J. I rank Dobie's 
book. 7'/ie I.onpliorns. in which he quotes 
many authorities. Wild cattle tSpamsh and 
longhorn) were hunted along with buffalo, 
deer, wild hogs and wolves, among others. 
Texas cattle were ". . . animals miscalled 
tame. 50 times more dangcious to footmen 
than the fiercest buffalo." And: "To kill a 
buffalo is but child's play compared with 
(killing cattle]." 

A hunting parly in Texas years ago tan- 
gled with u longhorn; "I ynn had an eight- 
shooting pistol he had made hinisclf, a rillc. 
and a pair of holsters: I had a rifle, a six- 
shooter. and a pair of holsters. T vventy shots 
went into the body of that black cow before 
we killed her." 

.A party was attacked by wild bulls in 1846 
while iruvcling from Santa Te to California. 
The party's leader. Colonel Cixvkc. report- 
ed; "1 he animals attacked in some instances 
without provocation . . . one r.in on a man. 
caught him in the thigh, and ilii ew him clear 
over his Kwly lengthwise; then it charged on 
a team, ran its head into the first mule and 
tore out the entrails of the one beyond. An- 
other ran against a sergeant, who escaped 
with severe bruises, as the horns passed at 
each side t>f him. ... .A hull, afiei receiving 
two kills through its heart and two ihiough 
its lungs, ran on a man." 

C attle, people s;iid in the old days, wcic 
"more d.mgcious to fiH*tinen than giiz/ly 
hears." And m their naluial liomc, Texas 
brush, the longhorns wcic moic than a 
match for any brush popi'ci who Hied to 
put a loop on them. Some lived their eniiic 
lives on lexas cattle randies without ever 
feeling a rope, let .ikmc Kans.is Minshine. 

I ant not a hunter, but I would like to see 
someone fence off a few tluHisand aties of 
Texas thicket, siivk it with longhorns, stir 
them up every day for live or 10 ycais, then 
throw it open to “big game " spovlsmcn — 
with blinds and war-surplus cannon foibid- 
den. I suspect that any such longhorn hunt- 
ing preserve would produce far more human 
casualties than wall trophies. 

I'KtUlt StI V I H VRRIS 

Houston 
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•POLAROID CORP. tT.H. REGISTERED 8Y COOL-RAY, INC., 80 HEARD STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 0215a 




Now that you’ve got your face on... let’s go! 

For skiing, sailing, or just to hide a morning face: Cool-Ray^ 
Polaroid'-’' Sunglasses. J ust a sunny-day accessory ? Not any more. 
It’s getting so, you don’t feel dressed without them! Great 
fashion plus Polaroid lenses, famous lenses with the optical 
barrier that stops blinding glare. (Think about that. After all, 
why not see as well as you look?) For men, for women, for the 
US and Canada too. Many styles not shown. 

Cool-Ray Polaroid Sunglasses 




19TH HOLE fuiiiimml 


Joining 

the Peace Corps 
isn't hard. 


Just apply yourself. 

The Peace Corps, 

Washington, D.C. 20525 

~ Please send me information 
Please send me an application 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip Code 



HUSTLE, LUCK AND RUSSELL 

Sirs: 

In his 'sour giapcs" letter (IMin Mini. 
Ma> 2.M Mr. William Prawd/ik of Chicai-o 
atiribiiicil the success of the Hosion Celtics 
CO their luck in recosenng loose balls and 
rebounds. I Ic a Ko bemoaned the number of 
lucks shots that accidenialls i;o in. Anyone 
ssho knmssescn a little bit about basketball 
knosss ihal there is more to the ^ame than 
meets the esc. Those halls that bounce 
around the run and go in are the result of the 
■‘ssift shot." one mans players ssork hard to 
perfect. It IS used expressly because, esen 
sshen the shot is ;i little bit oil’, the ball has 
a better chance of falling in if it has been put 
up softly. .A loss-trajectory cannon shot mas 
look great sshen it sssishes. hut unlessa play- 
er can hit lOtt' . of his shots, it is just not 
good hasketball. 

As for the rccosers of loose balh. hustle, 
not luck. IS the ssord that should be used to 
describe the Celtics. No team that stands 
around gassking ssill recosei many loose 
balls. 

I here IS no doubt that a team must base 
a little luck to v.in sss many consecutive 
ssorld championships, but it is not luck 
afone that ssins titles, fii other ssords. neser 
base I seen a basketball team, or any team 
in any sport, as consistently good as the 
Uoston Celtics. 

J SMI S .Sol I I K 

'i oungstt'VMi, Ohio 
Sirs; 

Now ically! The Celtics have won the 
NU.\ championship nine years out of the 
past It). I lick'.' Absolutely not! lady luck 
simply isn't that generous, 

ISI LiH I. I KAXCIS J. 

Ci \i I Aoiii K. USAI 
Colorado Springs. Colo. 

Sirs; 

I really got iiud at \Xilliam Piawd/ik's 
criticism. 

The Celtics overpower their opponents 
with defense. \Shilc other NHA teams are 
playing merely otfensive basketball the Cel- 
tics arc turning a defensive steal into an of- 
fensive score. Ii\ true the other NHA teams 
can match the Celtics in skill and desire, hut 
no other team can play defense the way the 
Celtics can. and that's the key to .ill itieii 
championships. 

I guess the Celtics are lucky in a way. 
th.uigh; they have Bill Russell. 

Rohi ri Bhi <1 Mfl it SRI 
Silver Spring. Msl. 

Sirs; 

Mr. Pia'wd/ik is to he pitied. Most people 
know that the kind of luck the Celtics have 
is known as skill. That is the stulT chanvpi- 
ons are made of. 

Allis Brows 

Riverside. C alif. 
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The more complicated 
your estate the more 
we can help you. 


Our men are the finest high-level professionals in the insurance industry. 

They have to be, to plan successfully the insurance programs of people who own 
businesses, make decisions, invest money and earn large incomes. ‘ 
Connecticut Get>erat Life Insurance Con\panyiHartford 
Group insurance /Pension Plans /Health /Accident /Life 

At Connecticut General 
we do things 
a little differently 



EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Mnmis liK MKMi i.. 

Tiiiw A I lie HuiUing, Rocl-eleller Ccnirr, 
Nt* 'JofW. 'lofW 


o puhJislie. IiMr , I m . 


Iiticinaiional eJiliimx «l Iimi ami I mi. 
( hairman nf Ihc KnarJ. AnJrcM llci'-kvll: 
Chairman, Executive Crvmmiltee, Ki» i. 




C Uatlc. 1. Stillman; l^eMlJem. lam«N A. 
Linen; I \eciilnc \ ice Prevideni and Ireavtir- 
cr. D. %S . Brumbaugh; Vice Prcvidem and 
Secretary. Bernard Harnf'; Nice President 
and .Avvislaitl to the Preodenl. Arnuld NN. 
Carlwm; V/ce President and ( i.mpiniller 
John I , Marscy: Nice Presidents. Charles 
Adanis. Bernhard M Alter. Rhcll Austell, 
I dg.sr K Eiaker, Charles B. Bear. Clav Biiel.- 
hesut. R. M. WucVIcv.L liarles I CWason Ir 
John I. Hallenbcck. Jcronie S. Elardv . Sidnes 
I . James, Arthur NN Kevinr. licnrs I ikc IM. 
Ralph 1). Paine Jr.. NNesion < . Pullen Jr., 
James R Sheples. (larrv Nalk; Assistant 
( ompirnller and Assistant Sccrelars . L'urtis 
C Mc'singer; Assistant ireasurers. NN , (. 
I),ivis, i s.in S. Engels. Richard B. McKcough. 


Sports Illustrated 

i^JBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

Please include a SPORTS ILLLS t KaTLD Ubel to 
insure prompt sersice oheneser you write lEioul your 
suEncripiion, 


SPORES EE LUSJRATt n. 

S40 North Michigan As«.. Chicago, III. 6061 1. 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President 


mad this form with your payment, 

□ ness subscription, □ renew my suEtscripiion. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S. and Canada; 1 yr. S7.S0 

Mihlury personnel anywhere in the world: I yr. S6 00 
All other; I yr. $10 00 


At the net or back at the base line, every Centre Court ball 
delivers crisp, consistent performance, shot after shot. The 
new Centre Court racket puts more play in your play, be- 
comes an aggressive extension of your will to win. Find out 
why this devastating duo is the first choice of champions 
wherever fine sporting goods are sold. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aftaih lahi’l /u-rv 

If vou-rc HHiving. nlcasc let liv know live weeU 
before vllanging v«ur ,idvirc<v Pl.i.v niaca/iite 
Addrevv label Itcn-. print your new wJJrcsN Ivchiw. 

IE you liavc a uucMion abi-iui veur Mibv.tiinmn, i 
place yuiir maga/ine address label here and clip I 



THt DlVfcRSIFIED MAJOR 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron. Ohio 







Tbmght offer her a dalqum 
made with Ronrico, 

Puerto Rico’s tasteful rum. 

Then watch her sip into something 
light and comfortable. 


RONRfCO 


RICAN 


I RUM 


RONRICO 


Rum in a new light 


GENERALJNINE AND SPIRHS COMPANY. N.Y.C.. 80 PROO 




Now there are two— Marlboro Menthol Green and Marlboro Red 


Now there’s a new flavor partner to famous Marlboro Red. New 
Marlboro Menthol Green, a fresh new way of saying you get a lot to 
like in Marlboro Country. And that’s where the flavor’s always been. 



